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A STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editors of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and _pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-being and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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ELI NETZER 


A TREE ON THE BORDER 


The tree was on the border. On both sides 
Strewn fields and stones. A wooden plow 
Lay on its side. A ruined house. 

Silence trapped it like a net. 


Agreements and obstinate stratagems fixed it 
In their silent grasp. Since then, 
Unconsciously, hatred has become ingrained — 
Sowing, sowing on all sides. 


Only one small, innocent bird 
Was unaware that the map 
Had cut her nest in. half. 


The only border she recognized 

Was that of sea and sky. 

And when the morning zephyrs blew 
She sang a quiet song to spring. 


(Translated by Aubrey Hodes) 
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Independent Cyprus rises again after 27 
centuries to add a new democracy to the 
Middle Eastern scene. 


CHARLES FOLEY 


CYPRUS IS INDEPENDENT 


n Tuesday, August 16, a hand- 

ful of officials met at mid- 
night in a two-story building in Ni- 
cosia which flew the flags of Bri- 
tain, Greece and Turkey. There, with 
the minimum of ceremony, in the 
heart of the sleeping capital, they 
signed the documents which made 
Cyprus an independent country for the 
first time in 27 centuries. 

Next morning Sir Hugh Foot drove 
down to the historic port of Fama- 
gusta and, with no ceremonies at all, 
boarded the destroyer Chichester. The 
last British Governor, the last of the 
foreign rulers, had taken his departure. 

The island of Cyprus, with its pop- 
ulation of little over half a million, 
was free. 

This freedom is, of course, condition- 
al. On the day the Governor left two 
contingents of troops, from Greece and 
Turkey, arrived to underwrite the gua- 
rantee which their Governments gave 
the new Republic under the Zurich 
treaty of February 1959, and they will 
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remain so long as the Zurich treaty 
stands. 

The British also retain sovereign 
base areas in the south-west of the is- 
land, as well as training facilities and 
radar stations for as long as they want 
to stay. 

Such was the price which the Greek 
Cypriots had to pay for the freedom 
they won after the four-year EOKA 
Revolt; such are the assurances which 
Britain and the Turkish-Cypriot mi- 
nority exacted for the future. 

The Greeks had fought for their 
age-old aspiration of union with Greece. 
The Turks said the island should go 
to Turkey. Almost overnight they found 
themselves almost forcibly united in 
a republic which neither side had 
sought. 

Politically, at least, the constitution 
of the new country, whose frame- 
work was devised at Zurich, should 
ensure stability, and already the elec- 
toral system has made certain of a 
strong majority in the House of Re- 
presentatives for Archbishop Makarios, 
the new President. At the same time 
the veto rights held by Dr. Kuchuk, 
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the Turkish-Cypriot Vice-President, are 
a safeguard against adventurous poli- 
cies. 

Much, however, depends upon the 
economic health of the Republic. The 
new Government takes over a country 
debilitated by long years of emergency, 
top-heavy budgets and growing unem- 
ployment. 

I discussed this question at some 
length with Sir Hugh Foot just before 
he left: it is one which has been close- 
ly studied by responsible British offi- 
cials at top level, if only because they 
know it to be of vital importance to 
the future of their bases on the island. 

The Governor emphasized that Cyp- 
rus should not depend too much on 
the help of others, but at least the 
country was being given a flying start 
in the direction of prosperity. 

Within six months a great program 
of RAF and military works in the 
bases would get into its stride and 
continue at full pressure for at least 
five years. This will provide jobs and 
good wages for thousands of Cypriots. 
It will stimulate commercial and in- 
dustrial activity of every kind. Then 
there is the steady spending of the 
services and the troops themselves, 
which will bring over £10 million a 
year to the island. A further grant of 
about £12 million will be paid by 
Britain over the next four years. 

Greece and Turkey have promised 
help, while technical and financial as- 
sistance can be hoped for from the 
United Nations and also from Amer- 
ica. Already Professor Willard Thorp, 
the distinguished American economist, 
has been appointed to head a UN com- 


mission which will give skilled and 
disinterested advice for developing the 
island’s industry and agriculture. 

Sir Hugh, a man of vigor and 
imagination who, as Governor of Ja- 
maica, took a leading part in the crea- 
tion of the Federation of the Carri- 
bean, believes there is solid ground for 
confidence in the future of Cyprus: 
indeed, that there will be boom con- 
ditions for as far ahead as one can 
see. 

“If I were asked,’ he told me, 
“what a country entering on indepen- 
dence should seek in the economic 
sphere, I would say: influx of new 
capital and sound over-all planning. 
During the next five-year period, Cyp- 
rus is assured of a flow of overseas 
capital from Britain and the Forces 
which alone will exceed the total re- 
venue of the Government at its present 
level. That will give the island time 
to prepare and put into effect the de- 
velopment plan which the United Na- 
tions will draw up to harness the 
natural resources of the country.” 

Sir Hugh, looking back on his fif- 
teen years’ acquaintance with this count- 
ry and forward to its future, summed 
up thus: “In its economic outlook no 
country setting out on independence 
could hope for a better start.” 


oO” shadow across this sunny per- 
spective, as far as the ordinary 
Cypriot sees it, is the use which Britain 
will make of her military facilities here. 

The great air-base at Akrotiri, for 
instance, has been specially extended 
to take the latest atom-bombers and 
there is much talk — but little evi- 
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dence — of stockpiling nuclear wea- 
pons there. Suspicion has been fed by 
the stone-walling statements of British 
Government spokesmen: that in a sover- 
eign area one can do exactly as one 
pleases. 

Nuclear nightmares, however, are 
common to all of us these days. More 
topical is the possible military use of 
the British bases against the Arab 
countries, as happened in the Suez 
operation of 1956. 

In the prolonged negotiations which 
followed the Zurich treaty and the 
subsequent London agreement granting 
Britain these facilities, Archbishop Ma- 
karios made no overt effort to limit 
British rights in the military use of 
the bases: he knew, in any case, that 
such an attempt must fail. 

At the end of the talks last month 
he told me that he “hoped” the Brit- 
ish would use the bases only for the 
defense of freedom, and not for any 
purposes which might embroil Cyprus 
in other peoples’ quarrels. 

This might be regarded simply as 
a sop to President Nasser, who still 
distrusts British intentions in these 
parts. On the other hand, Britain must 
in future think twice, and then think 
again, before launching any interven- 
tion in the Arab countries from Cyp- 
rus — even were it requested officially 
by countries such as Lebanon or Jordan 
— against Nasser’s wishes. Most Greek 
Cypriots feel in debt to Nasser and 
the other members of the anti-colonial 
“Afro-Asian bloc’ for their backing 
of Greece’s repeated appeals to the 
UN for Cypriot — self-determination. 
And it is now a political platitude in 


Cyprus — as at Westminster — that 
the usefulness of the British bases here 
is dependent on keeping Cypriot good- 


will. 


o far as such a thing is possible, 

Cyprus will try to be friends with 
everyone. Western-minded by tradition, 
and host to troops from Britain, 
Greece and Turkey, the Republic has 
still no intention of joining either the 
NATO or CENTO alliances, of which 
these three countries are members. 

Nor do the Cypriots want to take 
sides in the Israeli-Arab dispute. More 
than a year ago Archibishop Makarios 
announced his intention of entering in- 
to relations with all his neighbors in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. He sent a 
message of congratulation to Israel on 
her independence day and a mission 
to Cairo almost at the same time. 

Since then there have been threats 
of Arab boycotts and the blacklisting 
of firms and individuals in Cyprus 
who deal with Israel. This action has 
caused concern in the commercial com- 
munity. Israel, with the best will in 
the world, cannot increase her imports 
from Cyprus to any significant figure; 
the Arab states are much better cust- 
omers. So far Israel has held her 
ground, thanks largely to the appoint- 
ment a year ago of Mr. Ze'ev Levin, a 
diplomat of skill and acumen, as Con- 
sul-General: his only Arab adversary 
here is a Lebanese who speaks little 
English. With the establishment of the 
Republic, however, the UAR and other 
Arab countries will be sending more 
effective — and persistent — emissar- 
ies. Then we shall see. 
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F or my part, I believe that Cyprus 
will insist on her freedom to trade 
with all parties and to be an enemy of 
none. It would, I think, be unwise of 
the Arabs to push their insistence on 
boycotting Israel too far. Cypriots are 
heirs to an ancient civilization of which 
the cornerstone is commerce with all 
the world; they are keen businessmen 
who like as many customers as possible 
...and they are very, very stubborn. 


To close the shutter on this quick 
glimpse of the future, I should like 
to quote the words of a Cypriot friend 
who is also a friend of Britain — 
having lived for many years in London. 


Mr. Doros Alastos has made a life- 
long study of Cyprus in all its as- 
pects — historical, religious and _poli- 
tical — and this is what he says :— 


“The helpless of Cyprus 
towards its conquerors from East to 
West and back again have at last 
been halted. The little country has 
been stabilized by the three Powers 
concerned with its life. The recent vio- 
lence, provoked by the stupidity and 
blindness of successive colonial admi- 
nistrations, had to be, but now it is 


swings 


over. Fanaticism is not in the Cypriot 
character, which has always been toler- 
ant, gentle and peaceful... No sooner 
was battle over than Cypriot and Bri- 
ton were once more smiling at each 
other. 

“It is easy to catalogue the defects 
of the agreements setting up the new 
Republic. Nothing is perfect in an 
imperfect world, but it does not follow 
that anything else would have been 
better. Internationally, the agreements 
remove a center of friction in a key 
sector of the globe and, instead, es- 
tablish a point of contact by getting 
three states ‘mixed up’ together in 
Cyprus and by delimiting their powers 
to intervene as well as defining them.” 

Once all is said, what is left ? Cyp- 
rus has emerged with a distinctive per- 
sonality of its own, with its own ad- 
ministration, its own voice at the Unit- 
ed Nations, and the right to fashion 
its own destiny. Nobody can wrest 
these rights from the Cypriots... except, 
perhaps, themselves. The human fac- 
tor, as always, will be decisive, and 
there are many reasons to believe that 
the Cypriots will stand up to the test 
as well as any. 


IN COMING ISSUES 


Who Endangers the Peace — Israel 


or the UAR (2nd Article) 


An Israeli Arab View of Peace 
Peace Requires Two Sides . 


Israeli Labor Law and the Arabs . 


Problem of the Mahr 
On Israel 


Egypt’s Socialism . 


— Y.Zofeh 

— Rashid Hussein 
— Jacob Grauman 
— Atallah Mansour 
— Wajdi Tabari 
— Michel Aflak 


— Avraham Ben-Zur 
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“Poverty hinders the choice of one‘s ene— 
mies” (Malraux). Libya faces the challenge 
of wealth from oil. 


JEAN JACQUES BERNEBY 


LIBYA FACES PROSPERITY 


O°’ January 1, 1960, the subjects 
of his Majesty Idris 1st Es-Sen- 
ussi, King of the United Kingdom of 
Libya, celebrated their eighth anniver- 
sary of independence. On the thresh- 
old of the ninth year of her existence, 
Libya’s destiny has been completely re- 
versed. From the unenviable position of 
being the poorest country on earth, the 
Senussi kingdom will soon become a 
large petroleum producer, because of 
an impressive series of oil discoveries 
in its territory. This chance of a new 
and real economic independence, other- 
wise impossible, may transform the 
precarious internal equilibrium and the 
chance external alliances which have 
created this strange kingdom. 

The recent important FLN meetings 
in Tripoli brought fame to the Libyan 
capital. At the same time, they high- 
lighted Libya’s symbolic position bet- 
ween the Arab Middle East and the 
Arab Maghreb, at the center of the 
Mediterranean. This enormous strate- 
gic territory, three and one half times 
as big as metropolitan France, has as 


yet little more than a million inha- 
bitants. It is the biggest independent 
desert in the world. 


The meager settled population is 
concentrated on the coast in two large 
fertile oases, between the sea and the 
desert, in Tripolitania to the West and 
in Cyrenaica to the East. Between these 
two islands of settlement are eight 
hundred kilometers of desert. The third 
province of the United Kingdom, Fez- 
zan, dear to the hearts of the Free 
French, has a population of perhaps 
50,000 in an area bigger than the 
whole of France. The nomadic popula- 
tion comprises one half of the inhabit- 
ants of Cyrenaica, one third of Tripo- 
litania and one fifth of Fezzan. 


This almost total desert was, for forty 
years, the object of tenacious Italian 
colonization, which has borne fruit. 
The semblance of Libyan unity owes 
much to the Italian conquest of Tripo- 
litania and Cyrenaica in 1911, complet- 
ed in depth up to Fezzan by the fascist 
armies in 1930. Italian colonization 
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had at least two intensive phases. In 
the first period, capitalist colonization 
carved out huge estates. Later, at the 
beginning of Fascism, colonization was 
“popular” and demographic, organized 
and planned by state initiative. The 
vestiges of one or other of these phases 
may be seen in the large estates around 
Tripoli and in the farmsteads of the 
colonization offices, inexplicably aban- 
doned. 

One or other of the Italian ventures 
arrested the erosion of the millions of 
hectares which were put under cultiva- 
tion. But this effort was compromised 
by the departure or eviction of a large 
proportion of the old colons. Neverthe- 
less, according to the Derna agreement 
of January 23, 1956, a number of Ital- 
ian colons were given the right to re- 
tain their lands. Without doubt they 
constitute a fundamental element in 
the Libyan economy, in particular since 
they produce almost all the exports. 
Their total number, including families, 
is not more than 10,000. They are all 
in Tripolitania, in the districts sur- 
rounding Tripoli. 

In Tripolitania, and especially in Tri- 
poli, there are also between 25,000 and 
30,000 Italian townsmen — business- 
men, artisans, workers and minor 
employees, with a sprinkling in the 
liberal professions. In Cyrenaica, on 
the other hand, the law forbids them 
to own movable property, and colo- 
nization has entirely disappeared. There 
are less than a hundred Italians in 
Benghazi. 

Italian cultural and linguistic influ- 
ence has remained large. Many of the 
high officials, indeed today’s ministers, 


are former employees of the colonial 
administration. Inversely, there are nu- 
merous Italian employees in the pro- 
vincial administration of Tripolitania. 
Italian is the second language of Libya, 
if only because of the vital economic 
importance of Italian commerce, the 
technicians of all kinds, and the far- 
mers who, all together, form a dynamic 
part of the country’s life. 

Despite the difficulties of co-exist- 
ence, the Italians constitute the skeleton 
of a state which without them would 
be almost entirely without a frame- 
work. But their future is filled with 
the unknown and apprehension. They 
are often the object of clumsy attacks 
by a partisan press. Each year several 
hundred families ask for repatriation. 
The others endure the situation, most 
of them because they do not know what 
to do or where to go. They are ex- 
periencing the painful sensation of 
moving on ground which is unstable, 
politically, economically and 
cally. 


juridi- 


I asked an Italian engineer who ex- 
plained his compatriots’ complaints and 
difficulties to me: ‘Well, what is the 
solution ? What are you going to do?” 
He replied: “There is only one thing 
to do, and that is, sooner or later, to 
go.” This pessimistic opinion reflects a 
justifiable rancor. The ‘Fourth Bank,” 
as the Fascists called it, has become in- 
hospitable. But when I wished to bring 
up the problem with the Governor of 
Tripoli, this gentleman, otherwise so 
courteous, was almost vexed. He retorted 
drily: “Here we have various com- 
munities: Italians, Greeks, Maltese, 
British, Jews and people from other 
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Arab countries. All these communities 
are treated with complete equality.” 


Foreign Aid and Xenophobia 


T he attitude towards the Italians is 
nothing more than a reflection of 
a much more generalized xenophobia 
which until now has had no other 
object for its expression. But for some 
time, since the prospects of real inde- 
pendence have been defined, Libya’s 
new protectors, Great Britain and the 
United State, are also receiving their 
share of invective and attacks. 


Since independence the United King- 
dom of Libya has been living on the 
charity of the Great Powers. Great 
Britain and the United States in Tri- 
politania and Cyrenaica, and France 
in Fezzan, have given indispensable 
aid to the Libyan Treasury. Since the 
agreement of August 10, 1955, France 
has given nothing more than medical 
and technical assistance in men and 
material. 


By their important subsidies, the 
Anglo-Americans have kept the count- 
ty alive and maintained a discreet 
protectorate, indirect but efficacious. 
When the revolution of July 14 broke 
out in Baghdad, King Idris appealed 
to his English friends and _ within 
forty-eight hours their troops had oc- 
cupied their old camps in Cyrenaica. 
American defense planes flashed white 
trails through the sky above Tripoli- 
tania, an effective “reminder.” 

In the treaty of December 7, 1953, 
Great Britain undertook to give Libya, 
for twenty years, an annual subvention 
of £3,750,000. In return she main- 


tains military and air bases (whose 
utility is much debated in England) 
and above all is in almost complete 
control of the finances of the king- 
dom. 

The United States, by virtue of a 
treaty of September 9, 1954, subsidiz- 
es Libya to the extent of $10 mil- 
lion annually (of which four millions 
are for the enormous air base of Whee- 
lus Field). Besides this she gives 
Point Four Aid (much disputed) and 
finances joint development organiza- 
tions. Each year she also gives several 
million tons of wheat and obsolete 
arms. An American source estimates 
that the total American aid to Libya 
in 1958 amounted to $25 million. 

An examination of the last budget 
(April 1959-March 1960) shows that 
more than 58% of the ordinary feder- 
al budget is subsidized by foreign aid. 
The provincial budgets (subsidized 
mainly by federal subventions) could 
not be balanced without foreign funds. 
This is without taking into account 
complementary aid or technical assis- 
tance. Under these conditions, Libya's 
relative docility in a boiling Arab- 
African world is understandable. But 
one cannot refrain from thinking that 
all this policy of bought influence will 
soon find itself questioned. Feeling 
economically independent and finan- 
cially viable, petroleum-rich Libya is 
showing itself more impatient. Oil, 
found in abundance, has liberated a 
latent and badly-contained xenophobia. 
At the same time the internal balance 
between the three provinces, condem- 
ned to union though they hardly love 
each other, is threatened and is, in 
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turn, shaking the fragile foundations 
of the Senussi monarchy. 


The Coming of Oil 


ven before beginning to flow, Li- 

byan petroleum has disturbed the 
kingdom's life and economy. The mil- 
lions of dollars that the prospecting 
companies have spent in this poor 
country during the last two years have 
caused a sharp rise in the cost of liv- 
ing and a threat of inflation. 

Fifteen international oil companies 
have obtained petroleum concessions in 
Libya, the first in December 1955, 
the last, to date, in December 1959. 
These are the giants of world petro- 
leum: Standard Oil of New Jersey 
(Esso), Caltex, Gulf Oil Corporation, 
Socony Mobil Oil, Royal Dutch Shell, 
British Petroleum and la Compagnie 
Francaise des Petroles. Others include 
Standard of Indiana through its sub- 
sidiary, Panamerican, the Conorada 
(Amerada, Continental and 
Ohio) operating under the name of 
Oasis Oil, and two independent Amer- 
ican firms of medium size. Among 
the most recent comers are two Ger- 
man companies of no mean stature, 
Deutsche Erdél and Elwerath, and 
Enrico Mattei’s celebrated ENI, through 
its subsidiary CORT. 

The first borings were made in No- 
vember 1957, after the good results 
obtained in the French Sahara confirm- 
ed that there was oil in the Sahara 
Basin. Indications were obtained quick- 
ly, but the first commercial strike took 
place in Tripolitania in July 1958, 
followed by another discovery in Oc- 
tober. 


group 


1959 was the big year: one after 
the other, Shell found oil in March, 
Gulf Oil and Esso in April, Libyan 
American in June and then again in 
October, Caltex in July, and Mobil 
Oil in October. During the whole 
year extensive borings were carried 
out and in November and December 
the commercial value of the first dis- 
coveries were confirmed. Other non- 
commercial indications were added. 

Summarizing, seven companies ob- 
tained, in only two years of drilling, 
ten different positive discoveries, 
spread out over more than eight 
hundred kilometers. These discoveries 
have been very unequal; but a single 
one, the largest, that of Zelten by 
Esso of Libya, has been enough to 
transform miserable Libya into an EI- 
dorado of black gold. A fabulous well 
of 17,500 barrels a day, followed by 
another of 15,000, have imprinted the 
name of Zelten indelibly in the an- 
nals of petroleum research. Such a 
field could give, in one year, as much 
oil as all the Sahara strata in 1965, 
at very much less cost. 

Zelten is only 160 kilometers from 
the sea. The pipes for the construction 
of a thirty-inch pipeline have already 
been ordered in England, and should 
be delivered by September 1960. Its 
outlet is upstream from Suez and, with 
regard to Europe, almost as near as 
the Algerian port of Bougie. Starting 
in 1961, Libyan petroleum will begin 
reaching European ports. 


Towards New Orientations 


The social and economic upheavals 
which will follow the exploitation of 
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Libyan petroleum are not the only 
problems occupying Western observ- 
ers. A dual political problem is al- 
geady evident. In the international 
field Libya is tempted to modify her 
alliances and to adopt a more frankly 
pan-Arab policy. Domestically, doubts 
are cast on the stability of the mo- 
narchy, and as it is the only, if 
artificial, thread binding the three pro- 
vinces, the future of the country itself 
is problematic. 


Nevertheless, the economic advant- 
ages which Libya will obtain from the 
exploitation of the oil reserves and 
the general wealth which must fol- 
low, may create a real common in- 
terest for the three provinces. At the 
same time, the new wealth may ward 
off the temptation of the East and of 
pan-Arabism and perhaps fortify the 
rootless monarchy. 


All this is only conjecture. Certain 
observers, especially Americans, believe 
that Libya will quickly turn away from 
her traditional alliances as she achieves 
economic independence. The status of 
the American base of Wheelus Field 
wlil obviously be questioned. The pre- 
sence of the Americans in this base is 
already unpopular. The press and the 
political and trade union organizations 
openly attack the Americans and de- 
mand that they go. The promise 
obtained by Mohammed V of Mo- 
rocco that the American bases would 
be evacuated obtained a lot of pub- 
licity in Tripoli. American-Libyan ne- 
gotiations for an extension of the lease 
of the base have already been drag- 
ging on for more than a year. As time 


passes, the Libyans are becoming more 
stubborn and beginning to flirt with 
the Soviet Union, to whom they 
have just entrusted the construction of 
two hospitals. 


The British, who, on their part, have 
in the last ten years seen all the 
countries of the Middle East close 
their doors against them, are trying 
to maneuver but do not have many 
illusions. On them lies the main res- 
ponsibility for the formation of this 
artificial created for their 
friend Mohammed Idris Es-Senussi, just 
as Trans-Jordan was taken from Pa- 
lestine so that a throne could be offer- 
ed to Emir Abdullah. They have — 
as in Jordan — sprinkled military and 


country, 


air bases all over the country; they 
fill the coffers and control the finances. 
Libya is certainly the last country, but 
the last, where British officers can 
still be faithful to Lawrence’s creed. 
The more intelligent among them know 
that their time is running out. 


All they can do is to hold tight. 
The possibility of a partition or an 
explosion in Libya is not dismissed 
by any serious observer. The convic- 
tion that there will be an_ internal 
problem and that arbitration by the 
Big Powers will be decisive is cer- 
tainly at the root of the English 
desire to remain. In the case of tur- 
bulent Tripolitania making itself into 
a republic and wishing to annex the 
neighboring province, London, which 
has traditionally protected the Senus- 
si family, will be in favor of the 
Emirate 


rebirth of an independent 


of Cyrenaica. 
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The Future of the Monarchy 


he decisive political problem  to- 

day is that of the existence of 
the monarchy, and thus that of Li- 
bya itself. The “united” kingdom is 
founded on no other basis except 
that of the royal personage. Malik 
Mohammed Idris Es-Senussi is now an 
ailing old man of over seventy. He 
can live another ten or fifteen or 
twenty years, but his succession is 
already open and there is none to 
succeed him capable of keeping the 
throne. 

The king has no direct male heir. 
The Crown Prince, a nephew of his 
wife, is mot even unpopular; he is 
simply ignored. No one takes him 
seriously, and even the British are 
doubtful whether they can ever put 
him on the throne. Many other able 
princes are now deprived of their 
rights, in prison or exile, as a re- 
sult of a crime committed against 
a friend and adviser of the king in 


1955. This leaves Abdullah Abd 
Es-Senussi, who is called the Black 
Prince. 

The Black Prince is engaged in 


business and makes a huge amount 
of money. If the king disappears, 
he can take power by force, for he 
is a member of the rival branch of 
the family, the descendants of Ahmed 
Esh-Sherif. But he himself does not 
seem to be interested in seizing po- 
litical power. He is content with being 
the No. 1 economic power in Libya. 
The oil boom is bringing him new 
business every day. 

Can the creation of a republic be 


envisaged ? That would have to be 
limited to Tripolitania, which is more 
advanced, urban and pro-Egyptian. There 
is already a secret republican govern- 
ment. But this solution is not for the 
Cyrenaicans nor for the Fezzans. The 
former, of whom 80% are members 
of the Senussi order, are attached to 
the Royal Family and fear both 
their Egyptian neighbors and Tripoli- 
tanian ambitions. The Fezzans still re- 
member the dominion of their north- 
ern neighbors with terror and have at- 
tempted to find guarantees of inde- 
pendent survival elsewhere. 

This uncertain political future has 
aroused the attention and anxiety of 
the Great Powers and of Libya’s neigh- 
bors. The United States and Britain 
are on the spot with important bases 
and considerable oil interests, but their 
possibilities of action seem to be poor. 
Egypt, on the east, is giving very 
special attention to this vast country 
with its fragile foundations. It is no 
secret that an old British plan, made 
at the time when the British were the 
masters of Cairo, envisaged the in- 
clusion of Cyrenaica in Egypt. Today 
this oil-rich province is far more in- 
teresting to the Pan-Arab Nasserists, 
who would like to make it the third 
province of the UAR. For the present 
Nasserism has apparently relaxed, but 
that is a general phenomenon in the 
Arab world since the open 
between Kassem and Nasser. 

Libya’s other large neighbor, on the 
west and south, is the French Com- 
munity. Quite a number of difficult 
problems raised by this proximity 

(Continued on page 50) 
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A Beirut paper offers its own explanation 


of Nasser’s break with Teheran. 


L’ORIENT (Beirut) 


WHY CAIRO BROKE WITH TEHERAN 


| n deciding to break its diplomatic 
relations with Iran, the UAR wished 
to give the Palestine problem a new 
orientation which could constitute a 
decisive stage towards a settlement. 
UAR newspapers are full of “revela- 
tions concerning Zionist activities and 
influence” in Iran. These are perhaps 
revelations for the public, which 
knows little of what happens outside 
its frontiers and which is outraged that 
an Islamic country should maintain re- 
lations with Israel, the enemy of the 
Arabs and of Islam. But these are hard- 
ly revelations for the proper authorities 
who are perfectly aware of Zionist 
activities wherever they happen to be. 
It is not so much these activities 
which have outraged Cairo to the point 
of breaking off relations with Tehe- 
ran, nor the provision of Iranian pet- 
roleum to Israel by the international 
consortium, and even less the suppres- 
sion of civil liberties or the depravity 
of the ruling class. Cairo has broken 
off relations so as to warn the Asiatic 
countries and the newly independent 


African countries who are thinking of 
entering into relations with Israel. 

Of all the Asian countries, except 
for Turkey, which considers itself to be 
a European power, the only country 
which maintains normal relations with 
Israel is Burma. A tendency in this 
direction is becoming evident in India, 
where the personal authority of Mr. 
Nehru is becoming more restrained. If 
relations between India and Israel were 
to be established, it would be a catast- 
rophe for the Arabs, who pride them- 
selves on Hindu friendship, and an 
even greater catastrophe for President 
Abdel Nasser, who boasts of Nehru’s 
personal friendship and support. India 
has given de facto recognition to Is- 
rael. She has no representation, but the 
two countries collaborate on the tech- 
nical level and there is an exchange 
of visits which is growing. 

Israel's tactic in Africa is to infil- 
trate into every newly independent 
country. Israel is one of the first to 
recognize their independence and their 
tangible satisfaction is expressed by 
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these countries by giving the Israeli 
representation an honored place at the 
independence celebrations. Such was the 
case even in the Islamic republic of 
Somaliland, and the UAR had to in- 
tervene to make sure that the invita- 
tion addressed to Israel was withdrawn 
in the nick of time. 

Together with diplomatic recogni- 
tion, Israel offers the material and 
technical assistance which the African 
and Asian countries need so badly. 

The UAR’s rupture with Teheran is 
a warning to these countries that they 
have to choose between the Arabs and 
the Zionists. It is the tactic used by 
Federal Germany against recognition 
of the Pankow Government. Bonn was 
disappointed when the Arab countries 
entered into relations, on an unequal 
level it is true, with both Germanies. 
The result of the maneuver regarding 
Iran will determine the conduct towards 
the Big Powers who support Israel and 
who give her the assistance necessary 
for her continuity and vitality. 

Here it is America which is directly 
concerned. The warning is given to 
the future President of the United 
States that he must follow a policy of 
friendship towards the Arabs, indepen- 
dently of any declaration and programs 
of the Republican and Democratic Party 
conventions. Washington has taken note 
of this warning and has hurried to 
conclude two agreements with Cairo. 
One concerns the supply of wheat to 
the value of 75 million dollars, re- 
payable over thirty years. The other 
is an investment of 7 million dollars 
in Egypt's industrial sector. 

Cairo hopes very much that America 


will decide for Arab friendship, the 
only one that can be really profitable 
to her. Moreover, information in the 
possession of the Cairo Government 
shows the pro-Arab tendency is develop- 
ing among American bankers, in the 
light of business possibilities in the 
Arab countries. Nevertheless, it is 
doubtful if Washington will abandon 
Israel, and this eventuality is not be- 
lieved in here. But is certainly hoped 
that the Afro-Asian countries, particu- 
larly India, will take note of the Arab 
stand. 

However it may be, Cairo is, by her 
conduct, hastening a Palestine settle- 
ment. It is even more committed to 
do so, as, since the union of Syria 
and Egypt, Cairo has taken it upon 
herself to be the champion of Arab 
nationalism and the leader of the 
Arabs. The leaders are full of promises, 
and above all with regard to Palestine, 
where they visualize the wonderful 
future of a homeland : 

“Purified of strange intruders who 
have despoiled our land and our goods 
and have established, in a particularly 
cherished area, a bridgehead which the 
colonial powers use to fight us in order 
to reduce us to slavery’ (President 
Nasser’s speech to the National As- 
sembly ). 

Because of the circumstances which 
its policy has created, Cairo has to 
show herself firm so as not to deceive 
the Arab peoples, especially the Pa- 
lestinians, and because the Arab leader- 
ship which it seeks can be strengthen- 
ed by a favorable settlement of the 
Palestine question. Obviously her posi- 
tion is being challenged by Baghdad. 
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Forbidden to wander and lacking land for 
settlement, the Bedouin feels himself in a 


cage. 


MUSSA AL-ATAWNA 


WHAT THE BEDOUIN WANT 


hen the State of Israel was estab- 

lished in 1948 the Bedouin tribes 
accepted this new fact willingly, in the 
hope of remaining on their lands and 
property and of continuing to dwell in 
their homeland. At that time the num- 
ber of Bedouin reached almost 30,000. 
At the beginning of 1949, however, 
there were a number of sporadic ex- 
pulsions of some of the tribes from 
one site to another, carried out in dif- 
ferent forms and for reasons which 
were not always “reasonable.” The 





“We Bedouin are tired of being exotic,” 
Sheikh Mussa al-Atawna said recently. A 
true son of the desert, he is one of the 
leaders in the Bedouin’s adaptation to the 
new conditions of Israel, Sheikh Mussa be- 
lieves in improving the Bedouin’s standard of 
living by learning from his Jewish neigh- 
bors, while preserving the tribe’s desert 
heritage and agelong customs. He founded 
the first Bedouin cooperative and drove a 
tractor himself to set an example to his 
tribesmen, He plays a prominent role in 
Israel’s political life, speaking all over the 
country on the problems facing the nomads 
of the Negev. 


authorities usually claimed that these 
moves were temporary and that the 
Bedouin would soon be returned to 
their lands. The actions were often ac- 
companied by 
threats. 

The Bedouin waited to be returned 
to their lands, as promised, but in vain. 
Despairing of obtaining justice, some 
of the tribesmen began to leave the 
country for Jordan. This emigration 
continued until 1953, when the Jordan- 
ian authorities returned the tribe of 
Haj Ibrahim to Israel and _ thereby 
closed the door to both tribes and in- 
dividuals. But by this time 16,000 
Bedouin had managed to _ emigrate, 
leaving only 14,000 in Israel. How- 
ever, most of those who have remained 
are also virtually refugees, since they 
have been removed from their tradi- 
tional lands and refused permission to 
return to them. These tribes have been 
settled on government lands which are 
leased to them annually for eight-month 
periods, at an average of 100 dunams 
(25 acres) per family. Only a small 


force, pressure and 
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part of the tribes have remained on 
their own lands. One of the technical 
problems is the fact that the British 
never completed the land survey of 
the Negev, and consequently there is 
a great deal of uncertainty concerning 
ultimate ownership. Even those Be- 
douin who are living on their own 
land do not have legal title (kushan) 
to it. They are forbidden to build with- 
out a permit, although they are ready 
to build houses, plant trees and con- 
struct dams, if given government aid 
and technical assistance. Building per- 
mits are hardly ever granted, although 
there have been cases of utility build- 
ings being erected without the author- 
ities intervening. The sheikh of one 
tribe applied twice for permission to 
build a village, but received no answer. 

The Bedouin of the Negev earn their 
living by farming and livestock raising. 
They have no other sources of liveli- 
hood. There has been a great deal of 
talk of Bedouin being engaged in 
smuggling. The smuggling of food 
and clothing from Jordan was indeed 
once a pressing need in the early days 
of the state, when commodities were 
scarce and rationed and Bedouin move- 
ment to markets was limited. Now 
that commodities are plentiful and in 
many cases cheaper to buy in Israel 
than to smuggle from Jordan, smuggl- 
ing has lost its purpose as a general 
practice. But even when it was com- 
mon, the impression was that the larg- 
est dealers in smuggled goods were 
very often the friends of the Military 
Administration itself. 

Since, as I have said, most Bedouin 
live on temporarily leased land, they 


live for the most part under conditions of 
permanent instability. The fact that 
some of the tribes still live on their 
own land while others have been dis- 
placed has also led to bitterness and 
to feelings of discrimination not only 
between Jews and Arabs but between 
the different Bedouin tribes themselves. 


he land expropriations and the forced 

expulsions without compensation or 
the right to return have brought the 
Bedouin to a situation which is diffi- 
cult both psychologically and material- 
ly, and to a lack of security unlike 
anything they have previously known. 
In addition, boundaries have been set 
between the various tribes: a tribe liv- 
ing west of a particular road is not al- 
lowed to meet the tribe to the east 
without the permision of the Military 
Administration, something which it is not 
always easy to obtain in time of need. 
It is true that the problems of the lack 
of land and the absence of stability are 
similar to the problems of the landless 
Bedouin in Jordan, with the difference 
that the Jordanian Bedouin enjoy the 
feeling that they can go anywhere 
they want without permits and in full 
freedom. It is only natural that the 
Bedouin often conclude that it is the 
Government authorities’ intention to 
bring them to a situation of despair 
which would lead them to leave the 
country, as they did once before. 


here are many who claim that the 
Bedouin’s situation is better today 
under Israeli rule than it was during the 
British Mandate, and it is true that 
many changes have taken place. Once 
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mainly nomadic shepherds, most 
Bedouin now cultivate the soil if they 
have any land. There are also a size- 
able number of Bedouin, estimated at 
2,000, who work as hired laborers 
both in the Negev itself and the towns 
and villages of the north, as tractor 
drivers, agricultural workers, builders, 
garagemen, etc. Those fortunate enough 
to have the connections or influence to 
obtain work permits without any dif- 
ficulty are probably the best-off Be- 
douin today. Although the wages they 
earn are less than those paid to Jew- 
ish workers, since they are usually un- 
organized, they still make them afflu- 
ent by Bedouin standards. There is even 
a market in work permits, which are 
sold for as high as thirty pounds a 
month, It is a good sign that there are 
already some cases of permits being 
granted directly, without any need for 
intervention and bribery. 

Inevitably the Bedouin come into 
contact with the forms of life around 
them — in the kibbutzim and moshav- 
im of the Negev, in Beersheba, the 
market town of the Negev, and in the 
towns of the north — and compare 
them with their own conditions. Euro- 
pean clothing is gradually being adopt- 
ed, especially by Bedouin working as 
hired laborers. The knowledge of Heb- 
tew is common, again especially among 
the hired laborers. More important, an 
increasing number of Bedouin want to 
leave their tents for permanent homes. 
The lack of freedom to roam over the 
borders at will automatically removes 
the purpose of the tents, which in any 
case are more expensive than perma- 


nent homes. There are some Bedo- 


uin who are in a position to build 
their own houses, if they were allowed 
to do so, as they own some land. But 
for most of the Bedouin this is only 
a dream. It is true that many Bedouin 
do not yet realize that houses are bet- 
ter than tents. But if pilot villages were 
set up they would have a tremendous 
effect on other tribesmen, who would 
come to see them and be convinced 
that the time has come to abandon the 
nomadic way of life. 

There are about 15 tractors in the 
possession of the Negev Bedouin. Of 
these, seven are owned by two coopera- 
tives and the rest are owned by in- 
dividual sheikhs or other individuals. 
The use of tractors for cultivation is 
growing. 

Until two years ago there were only 
four primary schools. Now there are 
seven, and it is reported that three 
more will be opened soon. But there 
are still not enough schools for all the 
Bedouin children, only about 500 of 
whom attend school. In two of these 
schools girls study together with boys. 
A few boys attend secondary schools in 
Nazareth. 

These are all positive developments 
in the direction of progress. But un- 
fortunately this is not the whole pic- 
ture. Outside observers see the 
Bedouin at their most affluent during 
visits to town or when they themselves 
visit their Bedouin friends as guests, 
when dictates of hospitality and _pres- 
tige are dominant. But they rarely, if 
ever, see them at home. More than 
half the Bedouin hardly ever eat any- 
thing more than bread, 

Many changes for the better have 
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taken place since the British Mandate. 
But during the Mandate no British 
soldier ever came to tear down a Be- 
douin’s home over his head and to 
compel him to leave his property and 
to move to the desert, as has happened 
in Israel and still happens from time 
to time. The Mandatory Government 
never took as much as a square meter 
of Bedouin land. 


One of Israel’s most cherished as- 
pects is the democratic freedom of ex- 
pression and belief. But what benefit 
do the Bedouin obtain from these as 
long as they are mostly illiterate ? The 
Bedouin cannot appreciate these values, 
as he does not understand them. But I 
am sure that ultimately they will bene- 
fit the Bedouin as well. 


The authorities say that the Bedouin’s 
problems, some of which I have de- 
scribed, are only temporary. But they 
have nevertheless continued in force for 
13 years — hardly a “temporary” per- 
iod. 

This year a number of relaxations 
have been made in the Military Admi- 
nistration in various parts of Israel. 
For the Bedouin, however, the situa- 
tion has remained unchanged. Thus 
again we have discrimination — not 
only between Jews and Arabs but bet- 
ween Arab and Arab. 


he Bedouin would like to take a 

positive attitude towards the State 
of Israel. They hope fervently that land 
settlement will be regularized, that the 
Military Administration will be abolish- 
ed sooner or later and that, in general, 
peace will be achieved one day. 


The Minister of Agriculture, Moshe 
Dayan, recently proposed settling the 
Bedouin in the northern areas as hired 
laborers. About 10% of the tribesmen 
might be ready to accept the proposal 
for resettlement. These are the Bedouin 
who have neither land nor animals, 
and are anxious to be relieved of the 
need to seek permits for work outside 
the Negev. But, on the other hand, 
there are many Bedouin now working 
outside the area, who are looking for- 
ward to the end of the present drought 
so that they can return to their tradi- 
tional and familiar surroundings. 


The last elections, held in November 
1959, revealed that the Bedouin are be- 
ginning to show greater awareness of 
political life. Despite their complete de- 
pendence on the Military Administra- 
tion and the tremendous amount of 
pressure to ensure their vote for the 
majority party, 1,800 Bedouin voted for 
the left-wing Mapam party, as com- 
pared with 1,900 who voted for Ma- 
pai. A few hundred also voted for 
other parties. 


Once the Bedouin was free to go 
wherever he wanted, to ride his horse 
and sing his songs. Today, forbidden 
both to wander freely and to settle 
down, he feels imprisoned in a cage. 


I believe that the time will come 
when justice will be restored and the 
Bedouin will be given the opportunity 
to lead lives of peace and happiness, 
since many of our Jewish friends, of 
various groups and parties, are doing 
all they can to help us remove the dis- 
criminations, not only against the Be- 
douin, but against all the citizens. 
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Israel is a meeting place of two world 
cultures, which must learn to understand 
each other so that they can live together. 


URIEL SIMON 


EAST AND WEST IN ISRAEL 


hen Jews from widely differing cultures came into contact with one another 

— as the result of mass immigration — the difficulty of attaining mutual 
understanding and cooperation suddenly because apparent. Each communal group 
has its own world, its own psychic make-up, customs, attitudes, social structure 
and scale of values, so that in many cases the divisive elements outweigh the 
common ones. Most people naturally think that the familiar values and customs 
under whose influence they were brought up and by which their personalities 
were shaped are infinitely superior to the strange and unfamiliar ways of other 
communities, Among Western immigrants this spontaneous dislike of foreign 
and strange values frequently leads to a definite feeling of superiority, which is 
fed, on the one hand, by the oriental immigrants’ social dependence and help- 
lessness and, on the other, by their technological backwardness. It is difficult for 
a member of the ruling stratum of society to feel those who are given over to 
his care and supervision are equal to him, just as it is difficult for a Westerner 
who has become accustomed to regarding technological development as the be-all 
and end-all of society to see anything positive in the culture of those who do not 
know what electricity and penicillin are. 

No value or custom in any culture whatsoever exists only for its own sake, 
as it is linked in a reciprocal manner to the other values and customs which 
together constitute the respective cultural framework. For this reason it is 
impossible to understand the full significance of any cultural institution or 
spiritual attitude unless we examine it within the context of the specific cultural 
environment from which it evolved. The privileged status accorded to the eldest 
son in oriental families is linked to the structure of the patriarchal family, in 
the same way that political party divisions are determined by the democratic form 





URIEL SIMON is an Israeli teacher who and Sons: Some of Israel's Integration 
has made a special study of the problems of Problems,” appeared in New Outlook, Au- 
integration, A previous article on “Fathers gust 1957, 
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of government. Hence we must uncover the mutual links between the phenomena 
that we encounter in order to be able to study the specific culture’s internal laws 
in their entirety. 

One cannot become familiar with the various Jewish communities unless 
one understands each community's specific culture; an immigrant from Kurdistan 
is not at all like an immigrant from Yemen, and similarly the differences 
between immigrants from Russia and Germany are legion. On the other hand, 
in view of the staggering variety of cultural patterns revealed in Israel's popula- 
tion, a deeper interest in the culture of specific communities should be preceded 
by a general approach which would be based upon an elementary and simplified 
distinction between immigrants from ‘Oriental’ countries and those from 
“Western” countries. This distinction should not obliterate the great differences 
between the various oriental communities, but should merely point out the 
many factors common to all these oriental communities, which are in turn not 
shared by the various Western communities. 


ae characteristic of ‘Western’ * society is its excessive dynamism and the 
fact that it is in a continual state of rapid change. In the economic sphere 
this dynamism is expressed by the constant expansion of production, fed by the 
incessant stream of inventions and improvements. The constant development of 
agriculture and industry leads to class mobility, thus introducing the factor of 
movement into society’s class structure as well. Sometimes one technical invention 
is enough to bankrupt the financier and enrich the pauper. The accumulation of 
wealth is the main condition for movement from one class to another. The lack 
of stability and permanence in economic and social life means that the internal 
political forces are subject to considerable changes, expressed in the frequent 
replacement of leaders and sometimes even in the change of the form of govern- 
ment. 

Oriental society, on the other hand, can be regarded as basically static, since 
continuity and relative permanence are its chief characteristics. This standing- 
still-on-the-spot, as it were, is expressed in the adherence to the traditional methods 
of production — both in agricultural cultivation and in home industries. There 
ere no great surprises or changes in economic life or social status, both of whose 
stability goes back many generations. Class distinctions are clearcut and easily 
definable, and it is virtually impossible to cross from one class to another, 
because this transference depends less upon money or property than on family 
standing and lineage and the respective ways of life. The belief in the potential 
equality of all men is not fundamental to the thinking of the static society, 
which cannot allow any man to stray very far from the station to which he was 


* The description of the Jewish community of Israel as “Western” is not necessarily 
intended to refer to the relation between a certain culture and the geographical condi- 
tions in which it developed. 
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born. Thus in most cases the rule of the static society is stable and rests firmly 
in the hands of a few people standing at the head of a social hierarchy. Its 
relatively few ties with the outside world serve as a buffer against winds of 
change and severe shocks, and the society as a whole is characterized by its 
acceptance of its own economic and cultural norms. 

It is one of the hallmarks of the dynamic society that it is engaged in a 
constant process of flux and changing values, whereas the static society has a 
relatively fixed and immobile scale of values: the first emphasizes science, the 
second tradition. 

The scientific approach is expressed in a ceaseless search for truth, coupled 
with a readiness to adapt accepted assumptions and attitudes to the experimental 
investigator's findings and conclusions. This approach displays an awareness of 
the fact that we really know very little indeed, as well as a faith in the possibility 
of gradually broadening human knowledge and thus being able to obtain more 
and more control over natural forces and to organize society on a more efficient 
and satisfactory basis. The dynamism and values of this type of society demand 
more turning one’s back upon the past and greater dedication to the race for 
progress. Both the individual and society as a whole regard creativity and progress 
as the criterion by which they justify their existence. The criticism of yesterday 
and the faith in tomorrow are the very heart of the dynamic society, which looks 
upon human intelligence as its keystone. 

In contrast, the static society clings to tradition, which involves a belief in 
the timeless truth of the values inherited from previous generations and con- 
fidence in the fact that these values are valid for today as well. The scanty 
nature of human knowledge does not necessitate the search for truths which 
have not yet been unearthed, but instead dictates a humble clinging to eternal 
truths which were revealed in the distant past. Here there is no free enquiry 
into continually renewed reality in order to discover its inner laws, but a faithful 
study of the ancient beliefs which embrace everything that mankind is able and 
needs to know. And, as the reality in a static society is fixed and immobile, there 
is also no need to introduce essential changes into the sacred laws and com- 
mandments in order to adapt them to the present. Man should not rely mainly 
upon his inherent scepticism and analytic intelligence, but should concentrate 
cn devotion to tradition and the power of faith. Society should look backwards, 
and the aim should not be to create new facts but to continue existing ones : 
man is not called upon to be original, but faithful. Whereas the dynamic 
society's over-emphasis upon man’s creative spirit and intellect leads its members 
to secularity, or in any event, to the removal of many spheres of life from the 
province of religion, the static society is entirely dominated by religion. Past 
traditions derive absolute validity and authority from the belief in their super- 
human source; religion does not pertain only to the relations between man and 
his God, but also regularizes questions of economy and society, morals and 
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manners. Further, this type of society believes that man’s rule over nature will 
be strengthened less by his own direct and independent efforts than by his appeal 
to the Creator of the World through prayer and ritual, for who other than the 
Almighty is able to change reality ? 


he strength of the dynamic culture lies in the fact that it brings the whole 

society and each of its individuals into play and stimulates independent 
thinking and originality, and particularly in the fact that it activates the product- 
ive tension that springs from a sense of responsibility for passing time. The 
reverse side of the coin is that some individuals are bound to lose out in the 
constant struggle to excel. Two great dangers, which are mutually contradictory, 
face the member of the dynamic society: great success can make him lose his 
sense of proportion and become tainted with megalomania, leading him to an 
unrealistic view of his own abilities and natural limitations; this would eventually 
prevent him from continuing his progress. The spiritual Philistinism of the com- 
placent member of the dynamic society, whose values change so rapidly, is coupled 
by the danger of despair of attaining stable and viable spiritual and ethical 
values. Moral cynicism is the product of the feeling that everything is purely 
temporary and ephemeral, that everything has only relative value and that the 
absolute is impossible to attain. Scepticism — the ability to question constantly 
the validity of first principles — can thus be either the elixir of life or the drug 
of death. 

The member of the static society, on the other hand, is unlikely to be con- 
fronted with upheavals caused by an absence of stability; he follows his fore- 
fathers’ traditions and he is confident of his ability to distinguish between right 
and wrong, between good and evil. This security is not only displayed in 
observance of society's laws, but can also lead to self-sacrifice, since one is not 
as ready to offer sacrifices to the perhaps as to the known. 

This peace of mind can naturally also become a vain self-confidence easing 
the conscience but essentially narrow-minded. An example of this process can be 
found in Eric Erikson’s account of the Yurok Indians,* who live in an isolated 
area in the Western United States and who regard any man who expresses the 
desire to leave the tribe's territory as insane, because they believe that the 
tribe’s territory includes the entire world. This harmony does not mean that man 
is free of fears and troubles. It means that he has a deep awareness of the 
existence of a Judge and a Judgment and that every man’s path in life is largely 
predetermined. The static society's strength lies, therefore, in its power to 
foster a belief in values which it considers eternal and in imparting spiritual 
integrity; its dangers are passivity, indifference and fatalism. 


* Eric Erickson: “Childhood and Society,” p. 141, 
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Science is fed by freedom; tradition by authority, For this reason the social 
regime in a dynamic culture is usually based on individual freedom, whereas the 
static society develops the over-all authority. In the field of science and the 
humanities freedom means the right to criticize the accepted and agreed, and that 
proofs are adduced not from longstanding tradition but from experience. In social 
life this freedom is expressed in the fact that individuals are not trained to follow 
a pre-determined path but are educated towards independent judgment and the 
responsibility of choice. And as the society’s dynamic character makes it virtually 
impossible to predict the shape of the future, it is essential to strengthen this 
power of choice and judgment, as well as the ability to adapt oneself and become 
inventive. Rather than handing out values and orders (“this point of view is 
desirable”), the dynamic society tends to foster its members’ ability to make 
independent judgments. After all, the complex of opinions and laws rapidly 
becomes outmoded and only the human and personal conscience can act as a 
guardian of morality under new, unpredictable conditions. This orientation 
towards the future and the avoidance of over-direction towards a guided way 
ot thinking lead to an exceptionally free attitude towards the younger generation, 
whose destiny is generally considered to be to correct the elder generation’s 
mistakes. This attitude towards children and young people generally also 
reflects Western society's tendency to favor at least the formal equality of all its 
members — young and old, rich and poor. The lack of certainty about the future 
means that an individual’s status is liable to change — for example — when a 
sudden demand is created for some talent which he happens to possess or some 
product which he happens to manufacture. Thus the principles of freedom and 
equality do not reflect the Western citizen’s greatness of soul and broad vision, 
but, above all, the dynamism of his own society, whose vitality can only be 
inaintained if everyone of its members is given a chance of contributing towards 
its development. Thus social honor and prestige are given to the one whose 
contribution is considered to be the greatest — in other words, to men of 
economic ability and the possessors of various talents. This emphasis upon the 
individual in Western society encourages the concept of society as subservient 
to the individual; its aim is thus defined merely to be to defend and assist its 
members. True, the individual is also expected to make sacrifices for the good of 
the community, but the community is considered to be a group of individuals 
and not a supreme authority. The practical result of the application of this 
concept is the greatest possible reduction of society's interference in the citizen’s 
private life. Not only is a member of this type of society entitled to choose his 
own leaders and to express his opinion of them with relative freedom, but “a 
man’s home is his castle,” his letters are personal and confidential, and his 
privacy cannot be invaded unless this is in the interests of public security. 
Summing up, the democratic regime, which is the ideal favored by most of the 
Western immigrants in Israel, is based upon an optimistic approach towards the 
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individual’s ability to find his own way and to fulfill his duties with the 
minimum of coercion and prompting from above. 


T he stability of oriental society enables parents and educators to anticipate 
their children’s path in life. The most important objective is not the strengthen- 
ing of the individual conscience or self-awareness, but the imparting of habits, 
customs and values. An astonishingly detailed network of laws and etiquette lays 
down exactly how the member of the static society should behave in every 
possible situation. He is taught how to treat an arriving and departing guest, 
how to receive a money-lender or a beggar, how to talk to a stranger and the 
representatives of the government, and so on. 


The sanctity of the past, and the aura which envelops this tradition, means 
that excessive authority is placed in the hands of the older members of the com- 
munity, who are its natural guardians. The concept of individual freedom did 
not develop within the static society, as every deviation from inflexible tradition 
is interpreted as a straying from the straight and narrow path to be followed 
by everyone. Obedience to the elders of the community is the best possible 
guarantee of individual and communal well-being, and thus their authority as 
teachers and leaders should be fostered as much as possible. This is the way 
Orientals find moral justification for hierarchy. The concept of formal equality did 
not develop within this type of society, because the entrenchment of the rule of 
the guardians of society is far more important than abstract principles. This does 
ot mean that the concept of the fundamental equality of all God’s creatures, 
which is one of the Jewish religion’s basic assumptions, is not shared by the 
oriental Jews. This is only an attempt to explain the great importance that they 
attach to prestige, family and social standing in human relationships. When a 
member of the oriental Jewish communities chooses a wife, for example, the 
woman’s own qualities and abilities are considerably less important than her 
family’s status and reputation, and although she will have many duties to 
perform as a housewife and mother, the prospective bridegroom is more interested 
in her social position. The stress placed on social status may be revealed by the 
fact that in the case of a dispute between a mother and her son, many fathers 
will automatically side with the son just because he is a real member of the 
family, while the mother is always an outsider in her husband’s home. 


Within the family the father rules with an iron hand, and there is a hierarchy 
of honor and authority among the other members: priority of age and sex gives 
a child considerable practical advantages. 


In complete contrast to Western society, the children in the static oriental 
society are not the focal point of the family and the society, but at its periphery. 
Their duty is to refrain from causing disturbances and trouble, and little attention 
is paid to their childish demands, as they are considered to lack sufficient know- 
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ledge. Janusz Korczak’s plea that “the child is a human being, equal to adults in 
worth” would seem senseless to parents who, at times of economic distress, do 
not arrange for more or less clothing for all the members of the family, but 
follow a scale of priority headed by themselves and proceeding through the older 
to the youngest children, who as a result are liable to be allowed to walk around 
half-naked. The family’s honor and social standing, as reflected in the older 
sons’ dress, is thought infinitely preferable to the “rights” of the smaller children: 
when these grow up and acquire wisdom and understanding they will in turn 
become worthy of their share and position in the family group. 

According to this approach, which Westerners find so difficult to under- 
stand fully, the defense of the individual’s rights and the limitation of external 
interference in his affairs are less important than strengthening public authority 
and guaranteeing obedience to the community's leaders. The individual’s first 
duty is to adapt himself to the community's customs and demands. The com- 
munity is not only a collection of individuals, who have come together for their 
mutual interest and defense, but a collective body which fosters the wellbeing of 
its members and directs their public and private lives. The tendency is not to 
reduce the community's sphere of influence, but, on the contrary, to extend it as 
far as possible, as its duty is to supervise the observance of its traditional laws 
and customs from one generation to the next. The relatively small-scale social 
structure, which rests on personal government and on direct contact between 
ruler and subject, facilitates effective and constant supervision of every individual 
within the community. The widespread application of religion, which embraces 
every aspect of life — hygiene and diet, work and rest, family and community 
life — completes the social direction and does not leave the individual much 
opportunity of change and variety. 


n complete contrast to the dynamic society, whose members enjoy comparative 

freedom in choosing their professions, marriage partners, clothes and leisure 
activities, in the oriental society even these matters are determined by social 
institutions in the spirit of tradition. As a rule the son continues his father's 
occupation, marries the woman proposed for him in accordance with social 
considerations, wears traditional clothes, and spends most of his leisure time at 
festivals and meals of a communal and public nature, at which attendance is 
virtually obligatory. As a result, the member of an oriental society has almost 
no notion of what it means to have freedom of choice. If you ask one of the 
immigrant children: “What school subject do you like most ?” he is liable to 
answer : “I like them all.” How can he decry a subject which has been included 
in the school curriculum by his teachers ? And why, he will probably wonder, is 
an adult showing such interest in what he, a child, thinks and feels ? The adults 
themselves do not think of confronting society's sanctified customs with their 
own likes and dislikes, which are of relatively little importance. The member 
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of an oriental community does not attempt to conceal his personal problems from 
the knowledge of the general public, but, on the contrary, brings them to the 
knowledge of the community as a whole in the hope of. obtaining its advice and 
guidance. Thus the father will openly discuss his adolescent daughter, and the 
women of certain communities wear distinctive clothes when in their “unclean” 
menstrual periods. 


| n the light of these fundamental observations it is easy to understand the wide- 

spread use of the element of shame in oriental education. Rather than 
devoting attention to developing an alert conscience and awareness, a child is 
given a deep sense of shame which effectively prevents him from doing any- 
thing which would cause him shame and disgrace. In other words, the emphasis 
is not upon dread of the sin itself, but upon fear of what the community will 
think. 

The great virtue of freedom and equality lies in the fact that they increase 
every man’s stature and stimulate him to make the maximum use of his latent 
possibilities. The starting point is the optimistic assumption that man is 
essentially good and that he can make his own way in life without any direction 
and compulsion, if only he is not interfered with or cramped. However, the facts 
cf reality do not justify such a superficial and over-simplified approach, as the 
cther side of freedom is emptiness, license and anarchy. Western society refrains 
from interfering with the individual, but in the process it more than once 
abandons him to his fate and to utter helplessness. Is not modern man so disturbed 
and uncertain, on the one hand, and so anxious to do what everyone else is 
doing, on the other, precisely because he has no laws and customs to guide him 
in his personal life ? 

Oriental society's virtue lies in the fact that its characteristically tight and 
intimate social structure strengthens the sense of belonging and the awareness 
of responsibility. The individual regards himself as an organic part of the whole, 
and the community, on the other hand, accepts its obligations towards those 
who need its help. The community's rule is felt directly and indirectly in all 
spheres of life, and it is clear that its assistance is not limited to purely economic 
matters. It is almost impossible to find an elderly bachelor or spinster, as the 
parents are duty bound to arrange matches for their children and it is the 
community's duty to care for its orphans. However, it is obvious that this concern 
for the individual’s fate is purchased at the price of the surrender of his freedom 
and equality, and by the introduction of social direction and an authoritarian 
regime. The community can marry off all its bachelors, as it does not take much 
account of their personal preferences in choosing wives for them. The lack of 
independence is reflected in the minutely detailed network of laws and etiquette 
which is so typical for the static society. When everything is forced upon the 
individual members of the community, and the yoke is accepted without real 
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cooperation on the part of the individual’s free will, there is a great danger that 
the commandments and customs will only be observed and obeyed on a formal 
and external basis. When a man does not rise above the stage of automatic 
performance of commandments imposed from above, his adherence to the right 
path is only imaginary, as his excessive passivity will prevent him from carrying 
on when he reaches a spiritual crisis. It is plain that anyone who has never 
learned to distinguish independently between good and evil will find it extremely 
difficult to overcome this passivity. Great as the chances are that social direction 
can arrive at an harmonious activation of the public in the spirit of common 
values, there are also great dangers of the individual’s personality becoming 
blurred as a result of the negation of his freedom. 


he social, moral and organizational distinctions between Western and 

Oriental society would also seem to be valid in the psychological sphere. 
Speaking in general terms, without any attempt to be precise, the fundamental 
approach of the former can be called “rational” and of the second “emotional.” 
Western society's reliance om scientific precision in the sphere of understanding 
and on individual conscience in the moral sphere compels the general attitude to 
be a rational one. The meaning of intelligence as a way of thinking is that an 
individual tries to determine with the maximum accuracy his place in his environ- 
ment, and attempts to occupy himself as much as possible with objective reality, 
endeavoring all the while to separate this reality from his own personality. When 
he treats matters outside this reality, he tries to see them “as they really are” 
and not as they are depicted in his consciousness, and thus he is careful to 
distinguish between an impression stamped with his own personality and an impres- 
sion based upon criticism, comparison and similar objective criteria. He does 
not rely only upon the faith he feels in his heart, as it may be erroneous; he 
also wishes to base his thinking on fundamental principles which will also bind 
his fellow man, as they can be proved and explained in a logical manner. Thus 
lie does not emphasize his emotional identification with the object he is examining, 
but his ability to, as it were, rise above it and see it in its entirety from an 
almost completely detached position. Only this perspective view can enable an 
uitimate general and over-all view; the wealth of details are combined into a 
single law, which facilitates an understanding of their significance. The intel- 
lectual approach is expressed in the attempt to dominate nature by understanding 
it, and from this springs the desire to attain an abstract generalization and the 
search for a hidden order of things controlling the universe. According to this 
assumption, this order of things dominates everything, serving as a common 
denominator of all phenomena. This order is revealed, for example, in an 
abstract generalization which enables one to group a cat, a snake and a fly 
under the general term “‘animal,” or to classify together in the law of gravity 
such phenomena as the fall of an apple and the rotation of the moon, Western 
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man’s attempt to reduce the rule of coincidence as much as possible reflects 
his wish to dominate nature through the power of the intellect. 

Parallel to this aspiration, the member of Western society also regards it 
as his primary duty to dominate his behavior through his intelligence; he aspires 
to rationality in the moral sphere as well. As the organization of Western society 
leaves him considerable freedom of action, the burden of restraint is his own. 
Because of the relatively small number of enforced laws, he is even compelled 
to a large extent to be a law unto himself. Thus the system of education in the 
West is, in theory at any rate, based on the principle that the child’s independent 
judgment in the sphere of thought (consciousness) and the sphere of morals 
(conscience) should be developed as much as possible. If the child is to be inde- 
pendent, as the society wants him to be, he needs to acquire the ability to detach 
himself from the concrete object confronting him, in order to weigh questions 
fundamentally. He must even detach himself from his own personality, in order 
to treat his behavior objectively. Against this background the tendency of the 
Western individual to conceal his feelings, and even to display indifference 
towards “‘sentimental phenomena,” is readily understood. The repression of hidden 
and unknown emotional forces is considered a pre-condition of self-control 
through understanding. Without a considerable degree of simplification and 
objectivity the member of a dynamic Western society will be unable to plan his 
path, to judge himself impartially, and to carry out effectively what he is supposed 
to do. In Western society rationalism becomes a moral value. 


T he Oriental society bases both its “‘weltanschauung” and its pattern of 
behavior first and foremost on emotion. Education is not intended to broaden 
and improve man’s ability to investigate and examine, but to tap his emotional 
resources and increases the power of his faith, so that he can exist in’ a world 
governed by desires and not by abstract and anonymous laws. Rain falls because 
a higher force wishes it so, and not because of an impersonal law of nature which 
states that rain must fall when certain meteorological conditions are fulfilled; man 
thus is not bound to attempt to understand the laws governing phenomena, but to 
try to identify himself with them, while trying to come as close as possible to 
nature, to man and to God. One is even bound to be as subjective as possible, 
because the tree one is looking at has significance only to the degree that one 
relates oneself to it. The annihilation of one’s own self must necessarily lead to the 
annihilation of the things surrounding one. The Oriental’s certainty that ignoring a 
certain reality will eventually help to eliminate this reality does not emanate, 
therefore, from excessive naiveté; it is based on their experience of life, according 
to which the reality’s existence becomes stronger to the degree that they identify 
themselves with it. Thus no great blessing will flow from abstraction’ and 
generalization, because they remove the observer still further from the object 
itself; instead of sensing the blessing of rain, he is engaged in investigating the 
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reasons for it and attempting to formulate abstract laws which have no real 
existence, and instead of seeing the dog and the cat he sticks to the concept 
of “animal,” although it is not the animal which exists in reality, but only the 
dog and cat which we see. Thus the generalization is injurious to the actual 
detail and hides it from us, and for this reason it is likely to remove us from 
the true concept of the world, instead of drawing us closer to it. 

In his relations between man and man, too, the Oriental prefers feeling to 
intelligence as a criterion. As behavior is largely determined by rigid and 
detailed social laws and customs, it is not the individual’s duty to pass laws and 
judge his own behavior, and he is not charged with the duty of self-control. 
Society does not demand of him that he develop his sense of judgement and 
choice at the expense of his motions, and he is given the opportunity of express- 
ing his feelings more freely. The public expression of personal experience, which 
is a characteristic of Orientals (and parallel to their vociferousness), does not 
spring from “a lack of discretion’’ (as Westerners are inclined to decide hastily) 
but from the fact that they do not consider rationality to be a moral value. 
For them the identification with their fellow man is infinitely more important 
than an objective appraisal of him, as it is far more important to understand his 
spiritual needs and moods than to judge him according to an abstract principle 
which he himself has determined. For example: they do not negate in principle 
the value of favoritism and nepotism, as in their opinion no man can ignore the 
fact that before him is a relative or fellow townsman, and it is right that he give 
him priority over a comparative stranger. To the formal equality, self-control and 
other values of the West, they oppose direct emotional awareness, an intuitive 
sense and a spontaneous reaction: when a hungry man is placed before them 
they are quick to understand his distress and to give him some of their food. 

The intensified development of a man’s intellectual powers enables him to 
broaden his horizons and to enrich his inner world, as only with the help of 
abstractions and generalizations is he able to absorb and understand phenomena 
of a much larger scope. The unravelling of the secrets of nature helps man to 
combat the diseases and damage which threaten him, just as it helps him to 
understand himself. But these achievements also harbor within them the exact 
opposite: ignoring irrational reality not only robs these concepts of perspective, 
but can also lead to a mechanization of human life. When the contact with one’s 
environment is not an immediate one, when all phenomena are absorbed by us 
through a cloud of abstractions and generalizations, we are operating like 
machines. This mechanization also threatens those for whom the vital things are 
self-control, presence of mind and self-restraint, for stoniness of soul is not only 
the result of a one-sided emphasis on intellectual ability, but in fact eventually 
becomes an ideology: without it, it is impossible to conceive an effective control 
of reactions. The chances of rationalism’s success lie in man’s control of himself; 
its danger is man’s enslavement to himself. 
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The reward for the development of the emotional forces lies in the intensity 
of life it permits. The preference for the practical over the abstract quickens 
one’s senses and ensures that one’s emotions are vital and one’s actions spon- 
taneous. True, the member of an Oriental community has a narrow horizon and 
his world is largely limited and arbitrary; but it is precisely this deep awareness 
of limitations which makes him feel the emotional gravity of the power of life. 
Naturally, one cannot overlook the fact that that if this emotionalism is not 
linked to a deep faith in an omnipotent Supreme Being it eventually becomes 
negative in character, and this limited emotional feeling is frittered away on a 
belief in magic, superstition and helpless fatalism. There is no doubt that many 
of the curses so widely uttered by Orientals are the result of the decay of the 
sensitive emotionalism and its accompanying intuition. Only someone who help- 
lessly faces the incomprehensible world is likely to curse the match which will 
not light. 

Thus many dangers lurk in wait for those who are not aided by an intel- 
lectual criticism of their actions; complete spontaneity leads to a lack of con- 
sistency and planning. The subjective approach reduces the ability to behave 
objectively, in other words, the ability to judge a situation in which one is 
involved with a minimum degree of neutrality. For example, a 17-year-old boy 
resented the fact that the sports teacher had not included him on the team. 
When the director of the club asked him: “Tell me, why didn’t they pick you 
for the team ?” the boy replied angrily: “I’m not the director and I’m not 
supposed to think about that.’ A further negative result is that the ability to think 
in abstract terms does not develop because of the emphasis on the concrete anid 
practical; the scope of understanding is limited in advance. In brief, then, the best 
feature of emotionalism is its sensitivity and intuitive delicacy, and its worst 
feature is the domination of desires and their affective reactions. 

Every culture is remote from perfection, and, though its own’ members are 
usually well aware of the defects of their own culture, they tend to forget this 
when evaluating other cultures. In a perfectly natural manner we match the 
reality of the foreign culture with the ideals of our own. 

This inconsistency only occasionally springs from evil intent, but it can 
ultimately lead to mutual animosity among various communities. We must not 
delude ourselves into thinking that we can abolish all the violent communal 
differences at one stroke, for communal integration is a process which takes 
generations. It would appear, however, that we are able to instil in our midst 
a kind of cultural tolerance which will allow the growth of unity even if there 
is no uniformity. This cultural tolerance will grow not only from the recognition 
of its importance and decisiveness for us, but especially from an appreciation of 
the Orientals’ spiritual world and the ability to appraise correctly. A greater 
understanding of the differences between East and West is a pre-condition to our 
bridging the gap between the two. 
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NASSER — AGGRESSOR OR PEACE-LOVER ? 


ew Outlook is a monthly publi- 

lished in Israel in English and 
directed at people who do not live 
in the country and do not read 
Hebrew. This monthly recently publi- 
shed a number of articles by Simha 
Flapan and Aharon Cohen which show 
that their authors have fallen into 
serious errors in evaluating the aims 
and plans of the head of the military 
junta ruling Egypt. 

The position of the Egyptian ru- 
ler has recently been reinforced, despite 
the fact that he has not succeeded in 
increasing his influence in the Middle 
East. Nasser has strengthened his ties 





Y. ZOFEH is the pen-name of one of the 
leaders of the “L’Ahdut Ha’avoda-Poale 
Zion” Party, The article above is the first 
of two published in Lamerhav, devoted to 
New Outlook, The second will appear in 
the next issue. 


with Nehru and Tito; he continues to 
enjoy the aid of the Soviet Union 
and of the United States, and the Wes- 
ern Powers are even attempting to im- 
prove their relations with him. We 
needn't be surprised if it becomes 
clear that Great Britain, too, will sell 
the UAR arms. The fortified position 
of the UAR ruler will help him in- 
tensify his political struggle against 
Israel. 

There have not been any changes in 
Nasser’s attitude towards Israel and 
towards the “‘solution” of the Israeli— 
Arab problem. The UAR ruler contin- 
ues to seal the Canal, to carry on the 
economic boycott and, in particular, to 
force a state of war on Israel, taking 
for himself the “rights” deriving from 
this state, for which he alone is res- 
ponsible. Egyptian military prepared- 
ness has continued systematically. Ac- 
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cording to trustworthy Egyptian sour- 
ces, Nasser answered Khrushchev’s let- 
ter on disarmament with the statement 
that as long as the Palestine problem 
was not solved there could not be any 
disarmament in the Middle East. We 
cannot help treating Marshal Amer’s 
last speech seriously, even if we make 
allowance for boasting and exagger- 
ation. 

The ruler of the UAR knows how 
to exploit the plight of the refugees as 
a weapon against Israel and as camou- 
flage for his plans. In recent months, 
in preparation for the UN Assembly, 
he returned once more to his tried and 
tested tactic of diverting the attention 
of world opinion towards the refugee 
problem and the resolutions on their 
right to return to their homes in Israel. 
In this way Nasser seeks to find a 
humanitarian and moral screen for his 
obstinate refusal to negotiate with Is- 
rael on peace. And, indeed, there have 
been circles which have fallen for 
this argument, even in Israel. These 
tend to believe Nasser’s pious offhand 
remarks and delude themselves with 
the thought that the refugee problem is 
the stumbling block to peace and that 
if the refugees were only given the 
right to choose between returning to 
Israel and settlement in the Arab 
countries, according to the UN resolu- 
tion, the majority would prefer to 
settle in the Arab countries, and only 
a few would choose to return to Israel. 
This evaluation does not have a leg 
to stand upon, since it is not the re- 
fugee problem which is the chief 
hurdle to peace between Israel and 
the Arab countries, but Nasser’s desire 


to establish his. domination over the 
whole of Palestine. We must also re- 
member that for twelve years the Arab 
refugees have been filled with the 
hope that they would return to their 
homes and have been incited to de- 
mand this right. This has been done 
systematically and by well-considered 
plans, and if the refugees were given 
the choice, according to the UN reso- 
lution, the majority would decide to 
return as part of a program to bring 
the country back to Arab domination. 

Nasser has succeeded in strengthen- 
ing his international position because 
of his ability to exploit the differences 
between the Powers and not a little 
because of his talent for appearing as 
a fighter for freedom, a constructive 
leader, and even... a peace-lover. Not 
only the leaders of the Great Powers, 
but also the leaders of the neutralist 
countries are helping him indirectly to 
disguise his plans. Nehru’s last visit to 
Cairo and the Gaza Strip, and the 
enthusiastic reception accorded Nasser 
by Tito during his visit to Yugo- 
slavia, took place in complete oblivion 
of the fact that Nasser is the chief 
hindrance to peace in the region. Nei- 
ther the Prime Minister of India nor 
the President of Yugoslavia ever hon- 
ored Israel with a visit, and India, 
because of internal politics, even re- 
fuses to establish diplomatic relations 
with Israel. 

The chief aggressive element in the 
region, weaving plans of expansion, 
makes friends with these great leaders 
while at the same time trampling on 
elementary rights in his own country, 
criminally exploiting the refugees’ suf- 
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ferings for political ends, and setting 
up a tremendous military machine for 
aggressive purposes. 

It is amazing that in Israel, too, 
there have been persons and circles 
which have admired Nasser as the 
liberator and unifier of the Arab peop- 
les. There were some who protested 
against the “Voice of Israel” defining 
Nasser as a tyrant, since he had been 
chosen by the Egyptian people. And 
even now there are some who have 
been led astray by his diplomatic cun- 
ning. 


N asser is first and foremost among 
the enemies of Israel, and _ this 
fact must be the point of departure 
for Israel’s military and political pre- 
paredness. But together with this we 
must remember that Israel must strive 
for peace with all the Arab countries, 
including the UAR, no matter what 
their political regimes are and no mat- 
ter who their rulers are. Indeed, not 
only during the events of the revolt 
against Farouk and not only when 
Nasser ejected Naguib, but even later, 
and constantly, Israel has shown its 
readiness to sign a peace treaty — 
and has always been met by a firm re- 
fusal. In defining Nasser as an enemy 
we are not defining any predetermined 
attitude on the part of Israel, but an 
incontrovertible fact and a living ex- 
perience. This is not a definition of 
our ideal but of the situation which 
has been forced upon us, a concrete 
reality, which was not created by Is- 
trael. Has anything happened to shake 
this assumption ? In all seriousness and 
sorrow we have to answer this question 
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in the negative. Anyone answering in 
the affirmative is only seeing his own 
desires and is liable to make very 
serious mistakes in analysing the fun- 
damental problems of our policies. 

During the UAR tuler’s visit to Yu- 
goslavia he was welcomed by placards 
hailing him as a great fighter for free- 
dom... and for peaceful relations bet- 
ween nations. New Outlook carried an 
editorial on Herzl in which it said 
“Herzl’s task was different from that 
of Masaryk or Gandhi, Nkrumah or 
Abdul Nasser.” Here we have the 
UAR dictator bracketed together with 
the great men of the nations... 

In the same journal, in June, Sim- 
ha Flapan published an article discuss- 
ing a newspaper interview given by 
Nasser on April 26. In that in- 
terview the UAR ruler said, inter alia, 
that he would remove the blockade 
on the Suez Canal if the refugees were 
given the chance to return to their 
homes. Mr. Flapan finds something of 
a “new approach,” a “constructive pro- 
posal.” Mr. Flapan therefore suggests 
that Israel renews her participation in 
the Conciliation Commission for the 
fulfillment of the UN resolution con- 
cerning the refugees, that is, the resolu- 
tion which speaks of a solution grant- 
ing the refugees the choice between 
returning to Israel and settling in the 
Arab countries. Mr. Yaari (the leader 
of Mapam, Mr. Flapan’s party — Ed.) 
stated his own opinion, at a meeting 
of the Mapam Central Committe, that 
there could be no agreement on the 
return of the refugees before the at- 
tainment of peace, but Mr. Flapan re- 
commends a demonstration of goodwill 
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on the part of Israel, expressed by ac- 
cepting a “certain number” of refu- 
gees even before the beginning of any 
contacts with the Arab countries about 
negotiations. He says that there are 
wide circles in Israel who believe that 
peace requires a “partial repatriation” 
of refugees to Israel. 

In another issue of the same month- 
ly, Mr. Aharon Cohen writes in an 
objective tone that: “Any attempt to 
make negotiations for peace dependent 
on a prior agreement for the return of 
the Arab refugees to their former 
homes defeats the very possibility of 
peace negotiations, just as much as 
the a priori assumption that the 
total solution of the refugee ques- 
tion must be found in the countries 
where they are living at present.” Mr. 
Cohen also states that Israel will have 
to make a “serious contribution” to 
a solution by agreeing that some of 
the refugees return and rebuild their 
lives in Israel. Does he deny the as- 
sumption that the overall solution will 
have to be found in the Arab count- 
ries ? Mr. Cohen even deciphers the 
concepts of “contribution” and “certain 
number” by saying that if peace is at- 
tained then ‘‘a few hundred thousand 
Arabs more in Israel will not constitute 
a serious problem” (New Outlook, 
February, 1960). 

Anyone reading these articles will 
be left with the impression that it is 
not the fervent belief in the right of 


the refugees to return to Israel which 
motivates Messrs. Cohen and Flapan, 
and not the recognition that there is 
no other solution except repatriation, 
but rather the belief that by a “serious 
contribution” and “‘partial repatria- 
tion” Israel can meet Nasser’s “‘con- 
structive approach” and speed the way 
to peace. 

We return, therefore, to the point 
of origin, the evaluation of Nasserism. 

I have said above that any waver- 
ing in the evaluation of Nasserism 
must lead to faulty vision concerning 
some of the fundamental matters of 
our policy. From the generous sug- 
gestions raised by Messrs. Flapan and 
Cohen concerning a ‘“‘serious contribu- 
tion” and “partial repatriation” of the 
refugees even before the beginning of 
any negotiations at all, we learn that it is 
upon this “‘contribution’’ that they hang 
their hopes of peace between the UAR 
and Israel. That is to say, they assume 
that Nasser really wants a solution of 
the refugee problem, and that he is 
waiting for Israel to come toward him 
in order to remove this hurdle on the 
way to peace. We are not talking here 
of the payment of compensation nor of 
the unification of families, but of “‘par- 
tial repatriation,” which will be accep- 
table to the ruler of the UAR and will 
pave the way to peace negotiations. 
Here we have a critical political error 
based on a mistaken evaluation of Nas- 
serism. 
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ZE'EV KATZ 


WHOSE DISSERVICE TO PEACE? 


N ew Outlook was founded in order 
to encourage the clarification and 
discussion of the fundamental prob- 
lems dividing Israel and the Arabs 
and facing the region as whole. By 
undertaking his polemic against New 
Outlook, Mr. Zofeh has helped arouse 
an interest in these problems, and he 
therefore deserves our thanks, 

Mr. Zofeh accuses two members of 
Mapam, Mr. S. Flapan and Mr. A. 
Cohen, of having expressed some ex- 
tremely heretical remarks in their ar- 
ticles in this journal,* such as_ that 
“Israel will have to make a serious 
contribution towards the solution of the 
(Israeli-Arab) dispute by agreeing to 
allow part of the refugees to return 
and to rebuild their homes in Israel.” 
They committed the terrible sin of 
claiming that “if peace is attained 
then a few hundred Arabs more in 
Israel won't form a serious problem.” 
Even worse, Mr. Flapan committed the 
crime of recommending that Israel 
demonstrate her goodwill by accepting 
* Aharon Cohen, “Not too Late to Un- 

tangle the Knot,” February 1960; Sim- 

ha Flapan, “Boycott and Counter-Boy- 

cott — Dead End,” June 1960. 





ZE'EV KATZ, one of the editors of New 
Outlook, is also on the editorial staff of 
Ha'aretz, the independent Tel Aviv daily. 


a certain number of refugees even 
before any negotiations with the Arab 
countries are begun, in order to make 
the negotiations possible. Mr. Flapan 
even claims that “in Israel there are 
broad circles who believe that the 
cause of peace requires the partial re- 
patriation of the refugees in Israel.” 

Mr. Zofeh therefore warns against 
the effects of these heretical views. He 
also accuses Mr. Flapan of having 
swallowed Abdul Nasser’s propaganda 
statements at their face value. In Pre- 
sident Nasser’s television interview on 
April 6, which Mr. Flapan describes, 
the President of the UAR drew a 
connection between the refugee problem 
and Israeli shipping in the Suez Canal. 
When asked whether he would be 
ready to lift the restrictions on Israeli 
shipping in the Suez Canal during 
the time the problem was discussed, 
he answered ‘Yes, if during that time 
Palestinian Arabs were given the chance 
to return.” On which Mr. Flapan 
commented that there “is no reason 
why President Nasser’s proposal should 
not be seriously studied as a possibility 
— however narrow and doubtful — 
for the renewal of indirect contacts 
and negotiations.” And a little further 
on Mr. Flapan stated his belief that 
under these conditions Israel should 
consider cooperating with the UN Con- 
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ciliation Commission, which was re- 
cently revived by the UN General 
Assembly. 

Mr. Zofeh claims that articles like 
these are liable to create the impres- 
sion among foreign readers who are 
not versed in regional affairs that 
Nasser is a positive and peace-loving 
statesman, and that the only difficulty 
preventing any immediate agreement 
between Israel and the Arabs is Israel’s 
lack of agreement on the partial re- 
patriation of the refugees. In this way 
Nasser is liable to find support for 
his efforts to camouflage his militar- 
istic preparations and his plots to de- 
stroy Israel. 


wish to admit that there may be 

something in the claim that New 
Outlook doesn’t put its emphasis es- 
pecially on proving Nasser’s aggressive 
and dictatorial character. This journal 
has not published very many details 
concerning the wide military prepara- 
tions and Nasser’s and other, Arab 
leaders’ aggressive declarations. We 
have decried these and argued against 
them, just as we have decried aggres- 
sive statements on the part of Israeli 
personalities. But it is not on this that 
our journal puts its emphasis. New 
Outlook was established, essentially, to 
discuss the possibilities of understand- 
ing between the peoples of the Middle 
East, irrespective of regimes. There are 
many publications in the English lan- 
guage which deal mainly with the 
other side of the problem, and there 
was no point in publishing one more 
journal for that purpose. I must em- 
phasize again that this does not mean 


that we are freed of the obligation 
to discuss these aspects; we do deal 
with them, but they are not our main 
interest. 

This writer, who is very far from 
being a member of Mapam, must con- 
fess that he too has committed the 
same terrible crimes. Messrs. Flapan 
and Cohen are justified in stating that 
there are broad circles in Israel which 
believe that a “partial repatriation” of 
the refugees to Israel will be necessary 
for the cause of peace. New Outlook 
has published a number of articles on 
the same theme (see articles by S. 
Shereshevsky, W. von Weisl, etc.) and 
it is somewhat surprising that Mr. 
Zofeh saw fit to direct his barbs 
against these two writers alone. 


iven such terrible accusations, can it 

be true that the whole of the Jewish 
community in Israel and the Zionists 
throughout the world once accepted the 
Partition Plan according to which half 
a million Arabs were to reside in 
Israel (together with 650,000 Jews), 
on condition that this agreement 
was achieved by peaceful means ? 
Can it be true that there still are in- 
dividuals (the same individuals who 
claim that if we accept one hundred 
thousand refugees it would mean the 
destruction of the State!) who are 
against the Partition and its borders 
and who would prefer an Israel “with- 
in its historic borders’... with more 
than one and a half million Arabs ? 
Is it untrue that for a number of 
years Messrs. Flapan’s and Cohen’s 
terrible belief that the “inclusive solu- 
tion of the Arab refugees does not 
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have to be found only within the 
Arab countries” was an official part 
of Israeli policy, which itself suggest- 
ed the “partial repatriation” of one 
hundred thousand refugees? Is it a 
libel that the Government has even 
carried out the terrible act which Mr. 
Flapan now recommends — it has re- 
turned a “certain number” of refugees 
(30,000 according to official figures) 
as part of the reunion of families, as 
a gesture of goodwill ? And is it not 
true that even now, at a time when 
the government is following a policy 
of “not even one refugee,” official 
Israeli personalities have declared on 
certain occasions that within the frame- 
work of direct negotiations on peace 
with the Arabs they wouldn’t discount 
the possibility of discussing the partial 
return of the refugees to Israel ? 
Indeed, in the light of these facts, 
isn’t it a crime to suggest that Israel 
return to what was official policy for 
many years ? We can assume that the 
Arabs, too, have meanwhile learned 
that they have no chance of destroying 
Israel and that, sooner or later, they will 
have to come to terms with her. How 
great the catastrophe would be if un- 
der the new conditions of a deadlock 
between us and the Arabs, Israel were 
to renew her former efforts to attain 
peace, efforts which were fundamental- 
ly correct but which were made at a 
time when the Arabs were still not 
ready for them? Who is helping 
Nasser more to create a humanitarian 
and moral camouflage for his “desire 
to destroy Israel’’ — those who stub- 
bornly maintain the principle of “not 
even one refugee,” or those who are 
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prepared to accept some of the refugees 
and thus put Nasser to the test before 
the eyes of the world. He can either 
consent to a peaceful agreement and to 
the settlement of the larger part of the 
refugees in the Arab countries, or he 
can refuse, despite Israel’s readiness to 
contribute her share, and thus reveal 
his true face to the whole world. 

the method of 


M* Zofeh uses 
“argument by definition.” He 


continually repeats that “Nasser is the 
enemy of Israel.” After defining the 
situation in this way, he bases all his 
other arguments on this axiomatic de- 
finition. It is very doubtful whether 
there is any sane person in Israel who 
does not agree that Nasser is the enemy 
of Israel. This method of argument 
is excellent for mathematics, logic and 
other exact sciences; but in the politic- 
al and social sciences, which are very 
much more complicated, it is rather 
doubtful whether we can use this me- 
thod, especially when we want to 
determine policy on a delicate and 
complex problem — a policy which 
must be flexible, living and given to 
change. 

Mr. Zofeh disagrees with any com- 
parison between the Israeli-Arab dis- 
pute and any other dispute. It is true 
that every historical situation is a speci- 
fic one. But I believe that we can 
learn from situations. Mr. 
Zofeh’s logic is somewhat reminiscent 
of the Chinese arguments against 
Khrushchev’s policies. They open their 
arguments by correctly evaluating 
“American imperialism” as the ‘enemy 
of Communism.” Using this definition 


similar 
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they refute Khrushchev's _ policies, 
which, at least up to the U-2 incident, 
included steps intended to help relax 
world tension. This is Stalinist logic, 
based on a pre-occupation with defi- 
nitions. (Imperialism is the enemy of 
Communism and therefore it wants 
to destroy it; therefore there is no 
point in any real negotiations, etc.) It 
seems to me that we in Israel are 
still deep in the sterile Stalinist stage 
of our policies towards the Arabs. 
In order to relax the tensions existing 
between us and the Arabs we need to 
unfreeze this policy in favor of a dy- 
namic and activist one, based on ori- 
ginal initiatives for peace. Khrushchev 
managed to do away with a large num- 
ber of Soviet taboos, to his gain and 
not his loss; the same could be true 
for us. 

We could understand better the 
constant repetition of the sentence that 
“Nasser is the enemy of Israel,” if Mr. 
Zofeh had drawn the logical conclu- 
sion that Nasser would never come to 
terms with Israel; it will therefore not 
help to suggest the partial return of 
the refugees or any other suggestions; 
there is no point in any steps towards 
peace now; we shall have to wait for 
whoever will after Nasser... 
individuals in Israel who 
have come to these conclusions, and 
from these to the conclusion that every- 
thing is permissible against Nasser. 
But Mr. Zofeh does not come to this 
conclusion; on the contrary, he states 
that Israel must continually try to 
reach an agreement with the Arab 
countries, and even with the UAR. 

If this is the case, what does this 


come 
There are 


repetition of the fact that Nasser is 
Israel’s enemy mean? Is Nasser the 
only enemy ? How about Kassem and 
King Hussein and King Saud, or 
King Farouk or General Naguib before 
Nasser ? Is there any reason to believe 
that someone coming after Nasser — 
if and when he comes — will not 
also be Israel’s enemy ? Eisenhower, 
Nixon and Kennedy are all enemies 
of Communism; Khrushchev and Mao 
Tse Tung are enemies of American 
imperialism. If the matter were simple 
and sure it is possible that each would 
try to destroy the other. But they know 
that under the given circumstances 
they have to find some compromise 
and partial agreement, even though 
they are enemies. We can’t compare 
this situation with the relationships 
between Israel and the Arabs, but we 
can learn from it. 

The question is not therefore whe- 
ther Nasser is an enemy of Israel or 
not; there is no argument about that. 
The true question is of the ways and 
the means of trying to change this situa- 
tion, or at least to take even a small 
step towards a changed atmosphere and 
the establishment of relationships of co- 
existence — if not in absolute peace 
then at least in tolerance. As we have 
said, Mr. Zofeh does not deny the 
possibility of such a change. The dif- 
ference between Mr. Zofeh’s school and 
Messrs. Flapan and Cohen and their 
adherents is not therefore one of total 
disagreement but of degree: the for- 
mer are not prepared to go as far as 
the latter. 

Mr. Zofeh implies that articles like 
Mr. Flapan’s and Mr. Cohen’s, propos- 
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ing the return of some of the refug- 
ees, are in effect a disservice to peace. 
This writer would like to suggest that, 
on the contrary, it is those who are 
frustrating the possibilities of agree- 
ment on the basis of some Israeli con- 
cessions, such as on the acceptance of 
some of the refugees, who are really 
doing the disservice, not only to peace 
but to the future and well-being of 
Israel and the Middle East. 

Mr. Flapan was completely correct 
in quoting, in his own answer to Mr. 
Zofeh in an Israeli daily (Al Hamish- 
mar), the words of Mr. Yigal Allon, 
Zofeh’s party colleague, that “the great- 


est art is to turn a foe into a friend.” 
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Nasser’s frequent pronouncements about 
“destroying the Zionist State,” his 
adamant refusal to enter into negotia- 
tions for peace with Israel, are there 
for the whole word to see, just like 
Israel’s repeated statements of her read- 
iness to meet him at any time. The 
inescapable central problem which Mr, 
Zofeh has so far not answered clearly 
is: can the Arab foe be turned into 
a friend without compromises on both 
sides, including Israel ? Who then is 
doing the disservice to peace — those 
suggesting that compromise is inescap- 
able, or those calling all willingness oo 
compromise a crime and placing all 
the burden of compromise on the 
other side ? 
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AHARON MEGGED 


A FOOL ON TRIAL 


The following story is an excerpt from Aharon Megged’s recent novel, “The Story otf 
a Fool,”’* a Kafka-like work devoted to the “unadjusted man” in the changing Israeli society, 
In the excerpt we are publishing the hero has apparently just been killed while on military 
service in the occupied Gaza Strip during the Sinai Campaign — Editors, 


little bell, rather like a school bell, tinkled, and then the old man with 
the bushy moustache and the uniform took my arm and said that we 

had to go in. I got up from the bench and let him lead me to wherever we 
were going. Before entering I stopped and asked him what I was charged with. 
He shrugged his shoulders as if he didn’t know. Was I being tried because I had 
been killed ? I asked again. Perhaps, he said, taking my arm and pulling me 
inside. 

I was in the long and broad hall of an unfinished building. The walls were 
unplastered and I could see the cross-lines made by the bricks, There were 
many blobs of plaster on the floor. Above me I could see the tiles and the 
wooden beams which formed the underpinnings of the roof. The glass of the 
iarge windows, one on each side, was spotted with dabs of whitewash; through 
them came the gray light of a rainy winter’s day. At the far end of the 
hall, in the middle, was a long black table with only one man sitting 
behind it. He wore a uniform, but as he was bent over his papers, I could not 
make out his face. On his right was a small copper bell. Two very long benches 
without back rests faced one another, taking up almost the whole length of the 
room, almost touching the walls behind them. The right-hand bench was empty, 
but there were people sitting on the left-hand bench. At once I made out Arga- 
man who was sitting hunched-up, supporting his chin with one hand. When 
{ entered he looked at me intently through his large glasses, as if he was afraid 
he would lose a single flicker of expression on my face. On both sides of him 
sat the accountants, who exchanged whispers among themselves when they saw me, 
and some other people whom I did not know. 

The old man led me to the center of the hall, a long way from the judge's 
table, let go of my arm, and, walking slowly towards the empty bench, sat down 
on it, holding his fingertips to his lips. His feet did not reach the ground, and 
they waggled up and down slightly. Standing in the center of the hall was 


* Kibbutz Meuchad Press, Tel Aviv. 
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torture, because I had nothing to lean against, neither behind me nor in front. 
I didn’t know how to stand or what to do with my hands. At first I let them 
hang down at my sides; then I folded them on my chest, but I was afraid that 
that might be contempt of court and so I placed them in front of me again, 
with my palms together and my fingers playing with each other. But I was afraid 
of appearing to be nervous and so I stopped playing with my fingers. Once their 
movement stopped, it was worse than before, because then I felt a crawling 
sensation’ as if ants were crawling over my left foot, creeping to my leg and 
my thigh and reaching as far as my groin. I shifted my legs around a little, and 
the grains of sand on the floor made a creaking noise, which I thought had 
immediately aroused the attention of the spectators. Again I saw Argaman’s high 
forehead with its two wisps of hair on the side of the balding head. He didn’t 
take his eyes off me, piercing me right through and turning me inside out. The 
way he looked at me made think that he had come here in order to confirm 
his beliefs, and that I was a guinea pig for him. I met Ben-Chen’s eyes, but they 
didnt betray for a second that he knew me, When I managed to raise a faint 
smile, as if to say “Shalom,” he immediately turned to his neighbor and 
whispered something. 

The way all those people were sitting on the bench struck me as highly 
uncomfortable and increased my nervousness, because they also had nothing 
to lean against and their backs were either too straight or too bent, so that 
tiey looked quite unnatural. I looked for Johnny, but he wasn’t there. On the 
other hand, I noticed my neighbor from the first floor; her broad face was 
1adiant and she looked at me with wide-open eyes, eagerly awaiting whatever 
1 would do or say. I became very confused when I recalled that she knew a 
great deal about me, especially as I had borrowed the ladder from her. I 
wanted to ask her how my wife was, but, of course, that was quite impossible. 
Or perhaps I could get to her ? I had an encouraging thought. Just whispering 
didn’t constitute contempt of court — and maybe I would just whisper: “Is 
she at home ?” Then she could answer with a movement of her head. 


had already made a movement in her direction when the judge cleared his 

throat loudly. When he raised his head from his papers I saw that 
it was B. His blue eyes were very cold, and then I knew what was in store for 
me. “I hope you know why you fell in battle,” his voice reached me from 
the other end of the hall. 

I lowered my hands to my sides. Now it was obvious what they were 
accusing me of. 

“It was an accident,’ I said in a weak voice. 

“What's that ?” he shouted. 

“It was an accident,” I repeated. 

“No,” B. said in a reverberating voice, as if he was speaking from a long 
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way off. I couldn’t hear him, but from the movements of his lips I knew he 
was saying: “You didn’t make haste to kill the one who was coming to kill you.” 

When I understood this, I felt a sort of relief. The charge wasn’t such 
a grave one. After all, my death was my own private affair. 

As if he had heard what I was thinking, he said: “Obviously, as a 
soldier your life is the property of the state.” 

Automatically I jumped to attention and saluted. I heard a rustle of voices 
on the bench and noticed that some of the spectators had straightened up and 
turned to one another to whisper something. B. made a movement with his 
hand to indicate that I could stand at ease. 

“Well, what do you have to say to that ?” he asked. 

“To what ?” I replied. Now the rustle on the bench was louder than 
before. I could even hear the sound of faint laughter. 

B. leaned his head forward and looked at me from under the cliff of his 
forehead. He waited for my answer to his question, Perhaps I was wrong, I 
thought to myself. Perhaps it wasn’t just chance that I was killed. I tried to 
remember the details of what had happened in the last few minutes before 
the sharp pain pierced my chest. The silence seemed to last very long, and I 
could see that all those present were losing patience with me. 

“I couldn’t shoot,” I said. “My hands were frozen.” 

“Why ?” B. fired the question at me, as if he had been waiting for 
exactly this answer. 

“Because it was morning already,” I said. 

“What difference does that make ?” 

“Well, it was light,’ I said, ‘‘and I can’t kill a man when I see his face.” 

A rising tide of laughter came from the bench. Only in Argaman’s face 
could I detect any eagerness to listen; his face tautened with the effort. The 
rustle of papers from the table sounded in the silence as if someone was 
banging a fin barrel. B. looked at some documents in front of him. “You 
were sent to replace one of the guards in the refugee camp,” he said, “and 
you remained outside.” 

“That's right,” I said. 

He removed a piece of paper from one heap and put it on another. The 
rustling sounded like the echo of thunder in a cloud. 

“You guarded the fedayun,’ he said, “and then, when they were taken 
inside, you remained outside.” 

My silence was tantamount to a confession. 

“Why ?” he asked. 

“It wasn’t fair,’ I said, “They couldn't defend themselves.” 

“Who — those murderers ?”’ He fixed his blue eyes on me. 

“They didn’t seem to be murderers to me,” I said, “perhaps because the 
rays of the setting sun shed a purplish light on their faces.” 
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Again there was laughter from the bench, and even Argaman straightened 
his back and placed his palms on his knees. B. laughed out loud. “In other 
words, you wanted to keep your hands clean,” he said. As I didn’t reply, he 
went on: “It suited you that the job should be done by others.” I could see 
heads nodding in agreement on the bench. Only my first floor neighbor con- 
tinued to look at me with wide-open eyes, full of worry and concern. Her 
cheeks were red. 

“Pure soul!” B. sneered. He bent his head down over the papers, turned 
a few of them over, then turned to me again, looked at me with his bright, 
glittering eyes, and said in a loud voice: “You righteous man! Saint! You 
were ready to sacrifice your brothers’ lives in order to save murderers! If we 
had to rely on you, we'd be done for! What do you have to say in 
your defense ? What can you say ?” 

The echoes of his voice reverberated in the hall. 

I felt my legs trembling. I would never have thought that this moderate 
man could have become so excited. The more I tried to move my lips, the 
less they answered me. The glances thrown at me by the people sitting on the 
bench pierced me like arrows; they looked at me accusingly as if they demanded 
revenge. 

“Speak !’ B. shouted at me. 

And as I still remained silent as if paralysed, he picked up the little copper 
bell and rang it angrily. 


el old man got up from the bench and gripped my arm. I turned my head 
to the left, and saw that the spectators were getting to their feet and 
stretching themselves. It seemed strange that the court session had been so short, 
particularly as nothing had really been decided. Was the trial over, I wondered, 
with a sudden spell of fear ? “Intermission,” said the old man, leading me to 
the bench on which he was sitting. 

I sat down. Next to the window which faced me sat the accountants, 
arguing among themselves. My neighbor continued sitting, her cheeks even 
redder than before and her eyes wide open. Argaman strolled up and down the 
hall, with his hands in his pockets. 

I thought over what I had said and what I hadn't said. I was angry with 
myself, Why did I have to be tried ? After all, my life and my death were 
my own private affair. Even if I was a soldier. A soldier who was killed in 
battle couldn’t be tried. The state had lost nothing through my death, 
particularly as I was thought to have virtually committed suicide. Why didn’t 
I have the courage to say what I had felt in the last few days, and what I 
really thought ? 

My eyes met those of my neighbor. Was I allowed to rise from my 
seat for a moment, I asked the old man who sat next to me. Only for a minute, 
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he said, wagging his finger in front of my face. I rose and walked over to the 
Gpposite bench. It seemed to be a very long distance, because everyone standing 
around noticed me, stopped talking and looked at me with undisguised curiosity. 
I finally reached the place where my neighbor was sitting and asked her in 
a whisper: “Perhaps you know if my wife is at home ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders and smiled sadly. 

“Hasn't she been there since I left ?” I asked. 

She placed a finger on her lips as a hint that I should be silent, and, 
turning round, I saw the old man coming up behind me. He took my arm, 
saying: “It’s more than a minute,’ and led me back to the bench. 

Now I began worrying about what had happened to my wife. Perhaps she 
didn’t know that I had gone off to the war. Certainly she didn’t know about 
my unfortunate experiences in the army. This assumption depressed me still more. 
As if I didn’t exist at all. As if my life and my death were worth nothing and 
I would get nothing out of them, not even sorrow. And what had happened 
at the trial was also of no importance. Was it possible to die a second time ? 

A man in a shabby gray suit, with a black hat on his head, was walking 
up and down near me, with his hands behind his back. From the way he 
squinted at me when he passed me from time to time I understood that he 
wanted to say something. He had a long, pale face, with a thin, pointed nose 
and sad, watery eyes. Eventually he plucked up courage and sat down next 
to me, lifting the hem of his jacket. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but how old are you ?” 

“Thirty-five,” I said. 

“Older than me,” he said, ‘although I look older than you.” 

“Born in this country ?” 

"Wes," 

“I thought so. You don’t know very much.” 

He said this with a sad smile and in an encouraging tone of voice, but, 
although I was so anxious for any of the spectators to come up to me and to 
offer me a word or two of encouragement or even ask me something, the few 
words he spoke had such a chilling effect that inwardly I wished he would go 
away and leave me alone. 

“I can tell you a lot, but I will only tell you very little,’ he said, “I died 
three times.” Here he held up three fingers. “But I shall only tell you about my 
first death.” 


I looked at my neighbor and tried to find some hint in her face. I was 
worried about my wife. Hadn’t she been home for all those long days ? 

“Well, imagine to yourself,” I heard the monotonous voice, like the drone 
of a distant prayer. “Imagine me walking in the snow, in a long black caravan. 
I was twelve then. A boy. On my right was my mother, with a large parcel 
under her arm. She walked and limped, limped and walked, and I had to help 
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her, otherwise she would have fallen in the snow. We came to a gate in a 
barbed wire fence, and they told us to stop. I was shivering with cold, and my 
mother wrapped me in a large scarf. Suddenly we heard shots. People were being 
taken through the door. A soldier came up to us and took my mother away. 
She struggled with him and called to me. I ran towards her and tried to grab 
her. But they pulled me away. I shouted, but no sound came out. I saw her being 
taken away from me, into the large open space surrounded by a barbed wire 
fence. I wanted to cry, but couldn’t. A terrible night. I had no one in the 
world... That was my first death.” 

“That's terrible,” I whispered, “terrible.” 

“You understand ?” He fixed his eyes on me. 

I couldn’t bear it. The human heart is too weak. I looked deep into his eyes. 


= little bell rang again. Everyone hurried back to his place. The old man 

took my arm again and led me to the same place where I had stood 
previously. There was complete silence in the room. I crossed my hands behind 
my back. 

B. sat hunched up over his papers, writing something. The creaking of his 
pen sounded like the scraping of a piece of pottery, and could be heard all 
over the hall. Two swallows flew swiftly after one another under the roof, and 
ell the spectators looked upwards. 

“Well, then, I understand that your purpose was to avoid doing evil,” B. 
said, turning his head in my direction. Of course, that means something which 
you thought was evil.” 

I moved my lips without uttering a sound. He looked at me closely, and 
then said : 

“You probably remember your visit to my house. You wanted to prove at 
the time you could also be evil. Is that correct ?” 

“Yes,” I whispered. ‘It was a mistake.” 

“It’s good that you admit it. Then you wanted to kill someone because you 
were under the impression that he thought you were a good man, so to speak.” 

“That was also a mistake,” I said. 

“Wouldn’t it be correct to say that at home, too, you behaved not like a 
good man but like a man who perhaps seeks the good but is not at all proud 
of it ?” 

The spectators on the bench straightened up and looked at me expectantly. 
For the first time Argaman turned to his neighbor and whispered something 
in his ear. 

“Is that true ?” B. raised his voice again. 

At that moment I turned and was dumbstruck to see my wife enter the 
hall. She walked in the direction of the right bench, bent over slightly and 
walking on the tips of her toes, as if she didn’t want anyone to see her and 
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was frightened that she would disturb the proceedings. She didn’t even look 
at anyone, but sat down next to the old man. She was holding a handkerchief 
next to her nose, and her eyes were red. 

“Naturally you caused your wife untold suffering by your foolish conduct,” 
B. continued in a loud voice. ‘Conduct which was ostensibly good, but which 
led only to evil, as you forced her to deny her real feelings. Was that also 
a mistake ?” 

Tears choked me. I turned my head towards my wife, but she didn’t see me. 
Her eyes were fixed on B. When I turned my gaze to the judge’s table again, 
I saw that the neighbor from the first floor was whispering something with 
great excitement to those sitting beside her, who leaned forward to hear what 
she was saying. 

Argaman nodded to his friends several times, as if he was in complete 
agreement with what B. had just said. 

“Is that true ?” B. asked again. 

I swallowed the lump in my throat and said: “Yes, sir !” 

“And only here, in the midst of the war, you found the courage to refrain 
from hurting your enemies in order not to cause them suffering !” 

“Yes, sir,’ I said. 

“And to put an end to your life.” 

Here my wife broke into tears, and pressing the handkerchief against her 
mouth in order to check the outbreak, she ran out of the hall. Argaman gave 
me a contemptuous glance through his glasses, holding his chin in the palm of 
his hand. I felt very lonely. 

B. took hold of the handle of the bell and lifted it a short height above 
the table. I was seized by a terrible fear that that was how the whole thing 
would end. 

“One moment...,” I stepped forward. 

He put the bell back in its place. The old man, who had already got up 
from the bench, sat down again. 

“Well ?” B. asked. 

“I...” I began, but I couldn’t continue. With great effort I managed to get 
the following words out: “It can’t go on like this.” 

“Meaning what ?” B. asked in surprise. 

“Meaning...” I turned my head to the people sitting on the bench, hoping 
for some sign of help or encouragement. But they looked at me in indifference, 
2s if they didn’t expect anything from me any more. 

“Meaning that there’s no end to it,” I said. “Evil breeds evil and there’s 
no end to it.” 

“What are you trying to say ?” asked B. 

“I wanted to say,” I said in a low voice, “that this has to be stopped once, 
just once. To stop. Someone. At a certain moment. Because otherwise one murder 
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will lead to another and one humiliation will lead to another and the whole 
business will never come to an end. Who'll gain by it ?” 

“The strongest,” said B. 

“If that is the case, then again the whole business will never end, because 
sometimes certain people are strong and then others take their place.” 

“Well, so what should be done about it, in your opinion ?” asked B., 
bending towards me impatiently. 

“Perhaps simply to stop doing evil,” I said. 

“In other words, it is better for you to be killed than to kill,” he chuckled. 

“After all, if I am dead or someone else is dead,” I whispered,” the amount 
of suffering caused is the same. I’m not any better than anyone else. At least I 
will know I haven’t done any harm. Perhaps in this way the amount of evil in 
the world will be reduced.” 

“Oh, that’s going too far !”” The voice came from the bench. It was Argaman. 
He was talking to himself, but his words could be heard over the whole hall. 
“It contradicts all logic!” he added, stretching his hands out to his fellow 
spectators. 

“You want all of us to be saints,’ B. smiled. 

“As far as possible...” I said. 

“To love our enemies and forgive them.” 

“We are no better than they,” I said. “They want to live. Exactly as we do.” 

There was a commotion on the bench and a great deal of movement. I heard 
people saying that this business had to stop. B. gave them a look and waited 
until they had quietened down. 

“That means that you don’t think that you are in the right,” he said. 

“Justice is my very life,” I whispered. 

“Then defend it! Defend it with all your might!” his voice echoed in 
the hall. 


“When I kill others, my life loses its justice,” my lips trembled. 

“So you looked for justice outside your life on this earth,” B. scoffed. “I 
2m sure you have found it. There, where we are all equal, because we are all 
disembodied souls ! Isn’t that true ?” 

I was confused by his words and his gaze, and could not answer. 

“Justice is bought with force,” he shouted at me. “Only a fool believes 
that justice and weakness were created together ! Do you follow me ?” 


e didn’t wait for my reply any more. A sigh of relief came from the 
H spectators’ bench, and the hall seemed to sink in it. He lowered his head 
once more to the papers in front of him, took the pen and wrote quickly on 
a piece of paper. While doing this he muttered, as if he was talking to 
himself : “You wanted us to commit suicide and thus to bring salvation to 
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the world. Fortunately, our desire to live is greater than yours. You realize by 
now, I suppose, that your death wasn’t an accident.” 

My throat was choked. There was complete silence in the hall; the only 
sound that could be heard was the creaking of the pen. The spectators’ gaze 
was now fixed on the slip of paper which was waiting to receive the verdict. 
I saw his sleeve move from line to line. After he had finished, he wrote his 
signature with a flourish, folded the slip of paper twice, placed it in an 
envelope, pasted it down, wrote something on it, and summoned the old man 
to him with a motion of his finger. The old man came up to the table step 
by step, walking on tiptoe, and took the envelope from B. Then he walked 
towards me with back erect. When he reached me, the bell rang. Everyone 
stood up. The old man handed me the envelope and said: “That’s all.” 

“Is there no verdict ?” I asked fearfully. 


“Here there are no verdicts,’ the old man said. “This is the routine 
procedure of registration of deaths.” 


I didn’t know what to do. B. rose and walked past me on his way out 
of the hall, without giving me a glance. The accountants moved as one man 
towards the door, arguing heatedly among themselves. The moment I turned 
around to go, I was stunned to see Johnny come towards me, with a broad 
smile on his face. Was it possible that he had been there the whole time, 
without me seeing him? I wondered, blushing. He came up to see me, took 
my hands in his and said: “Thank you. You were wonderful. Fantastic. 
Exactly what I would have liked you to say.” 

“Were you here the whole time ?” I asked. 


At that moment he disappeared. 


I remained standing alone in the hall. The old man had also gone. 
Only then did I remember the envelope which I was clutching. I held it up and 
saw that on the outside was written: “To give to Rivkin.” 

When I left the hall, it was bright light outside, and I screwed up my eyes. 
From the look of the house on the other side of the sand track I knew that 
I was in the village in which I was born. It was an old house, painted a faded 
brown, with a red-tiled roof and green shutters. A high avenue of cypresses led 
to its door, and inside the rusty, bent iron fence were dusty myrtle bushes. 
Clumps of weed dotted the dusty farmyard, and a low tap dripped slowly. The 
afternoon silence cast its spell around, and the sand burnt in the sun. From 
the door a white-haired man emerged, wearing rimless glasses and carrying a 
wooden stick. When he came to the fence, he stopped and examined me closely. 
I wanted to call out: “Father !’’ But I was dumb. Apparently he didn’t recognize 
me, because he turned onto the wooden sidewalk and went on his way. 


(Translated by Aubrey Hodes) 
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The eyes of the world are upon Africa. 
Every month brings new independence cele- 
brations, new crises, new threats and chal- 
lenges. As each new African state emerges 
into the world spotlight, it is called upon 
to take a stand or at least to express an 
opinion on the major disputes cleaving the 
world today, Because of the proximity of 
Israel and the Arab countries, particularly 
the UAR, to Africa, the vexed problems 
of the Middle East are thrust upon count- 
ries which have no connection with or in- 
terest in these problems and are anxious 
tc maintain friendly relations with both 
sides. 


How do Israel and the Arabs project 
their respective images to Africa ? Despite 
excessive and harmful publicity, there is no 
doubt that Israel has made a considerable 
impact on African opinion, In the opinion 
of many, including this columnist, the 
Israeli Government deserves the highest 
praise for its planning and execution of aid 
and development projects to such countries 
as Ghana, Mali, Sierra Leone and Chad. 
The constant stream of high-ranking visitors 
from these countries to Israel is eloquent 
testimony of their interest in and admira- 
tion for this country’s constructive achieve- 
ments in agriculture. water development, 
medicine, town planning, cooperative orga- 
nization and other non-political fields. 
Whiie not all these achievements are ex- 
portable, most of them are adaptable and 
provide fertile sources of inspiration for 
African leaders who shun the crushing em- 
brace of the two world giants. 


What has the Arab world done? Apart 
from Algeria, few disinterested observers 
can help feeling that most of the Arab 
countries’ energy has been devoted to dis- 
crediting Israel at a succession of interna- 
tional conferences and trying to block con- 
structive Israeli aid projects, without offer- 
ing anything in their place, In informal 
conversations visitors from several newly- 
independent countries have expressed their 
irritation at being drawn into the Israeli- 
Arab dispute, when all they are concerned 
with at the moment is obtaining the services 
of experts and technical advisors from any 
country prepared to supply these without 
any strings attached. 

Surely, I venture to suggest, it is unfair 
and unwise to project Middle East bitter- 
nesses onto this vast and vital continent, 
which now needs nothing more than two 
or three decades of development free from 
external political pressures, By all means 
fet us have an Israeli-Arab contest — if 
contest there must be at this stage in our 
relations — in Africa, But let it be a con- 
test which offers friendship, not hate; a 
peaceful competion to see who can supply 
the most doctors, irrigation experts, en- 
gineers and scientists. Let the new African 
states benefit from Middle East rivalry, 
instead of allowing sterile regional anta- 
gonisms to cancel one another out without 
adding one iota of progress to the map of 
Africa, Let us export our talents, not our 
quarrels; let us make propaganda, if pro- 
paganda there must be, for our 20th 
century values, not our atavistic, tribal 
hatreds which do no credit to either side. 
Else the African countries will say “a 
plague on both your houses’ and look 
elsewhere for their contacts. 

* * * 

Fenner Brockway, who will visit Israel 
at the end of August, is Chairman of the 
Movement for Colonial Freedom, in addi- 
tion to being a veteran Labor Member of 
Parliament. On this visit he will tour Is- 
rael’s cooperative and development projects, 
the Negev and the Arab areas, and will 
meet some of the people of different poli- 
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tical complexions who agree on the need 
for a new approach to the jaded Israeli- 
Arab deadlock, 

Incidentally, our contemporary, the Arab 
Review, a quarterly published by the Arab 
Students’ Union in the United Kingdom 
and Ireland, recently republished an article 
by Mr. Brockway which first appeared in 
New Outlook. As the Arab Review points 
out, Mr, Brockway was asked at an Arab- 
sponsored Palestine Day meeting in London, 
at which he spoke, whether he could have 
made the same remarks in Israel. In reply he 
held up the issue of New Outlook con- 
taining his article, written after visiting 
Cairo, “While the Arab Review naturally 
disagrees with Mr. Brockway on many 
points,” the editors note, “we find it a 
great opportunity to welcome him to this 
free platform.” 

. 6 * 


Writing in Cross Currents, the distin- 


guished American Catholic quarterly, Ka- 
valan Madhava Pannikar, the scholar and 
diplomat who is at present Indian Ambas- 
sador to France, writes on what he calls 
“the Indian view of Europe.” After trac- 
ing the history of cultural contacts bet- 
ween Europe and India, he sums up what 
are, in his opinion, the basic concepts 
which India shares with Europe; the value 
of human personality (exemplified by 
quotations from the Mahabharata and Goe- 
the) and the attempt to harmonize spirit 
and matter. Despite Europe's decline in 
power and international influence, Pannikar 
says, “India looks upon Europe as embody- 
ing a culture and a civilization, the per- 
manent values of which can never die or 
cease to have value, which in fact can now 
shine in greater glory since it has shed 
that spirit of aggressive domination which 
had for so long obscured and clouded it.” 

ISHMAEL 





LIBYA FACES PROSPERITY 


(Continued from page 12) 
have been solved in an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence. Relations  re- 
main correct and continuous. They are 
regulated by the Treaty of Friendship 
between the French Republic and the 
United Kingdom of Libya of August 
10, 1955. The agreement imposes con- 
ditions of complete cooperation in the 
desert regions and reserves for France 
the right to use certain tracks and 
aerodromes for twenty years in order 
to maintain her communications in 
Africa. Until now Libya has scrupu- 
lously honored her obligations. 

The coming years promise serious 
problems for Libya. The poorest count- 
ty in the world is passing through a 
period of transition before becoming 


an oil-rich country. This gold may 
go to her head. Tomorrow Libya may 
have one of the highest revenues in 
the world. And after tomorrow ? 

Much is going to depend on the 
wisdom and the moderation of her 
rulers. Everything depends on the way 
in which the oil wealth will be used 
and divided. 

But the black gold will not automa- 
tically solve the political problems of 
succession, of union... or of the divi- 
sion of the three provinces, or of the 
relations with the West and the East, 
the Bourgiban Maghreb. 

For all Maghreb and for the Arab 
world, as well as for the rest of the 
world, the future of Libya is fraught 
with agonizing questions. 
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VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA * 


China’s recent military inroads on the 
Indian Himalayan border may well be re- 
garded as a superficial phenomenon, a symp- 
tom pointing to a much more fundamental 
rivalry. These two most populated countries 
of the world face basic economic and social 
problems which are similar both in dimen- 
sion and in quality, Like other under- 
developed countries, they are striving to 
catapult their social-economic life into the 
industrial modern world and to traverse two 
centuries’ evolution in a few decades. That 
rapid cultural change is inescapable is 
quite clear, since a process of cultural 
change has the peculiar habit of asserting 
itself by its own momentum, Once a 
change takes place, new expectations and 
demands are created by the mere aware- 
ness of its utility, and further change or a 
chain of changes is bound to take place. 
Governments of underdeveloped countries 
are thus not only confronted with the prob- 
lem of initiating development and change, 
but must also cope with an accelerated 


* Pilot Project, India, Albert Mayer and 
Associates, University of California Press, 
1959. 
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demand for further changes as well as 
coordinating and regulating the rate of 
change in the various spheres of social life. 


In these circumstances planned economy 
unquestionably becomes a paramount require- 
ment, The question arises, however, as to 
the degree of ruthless coercion that must 
be involved and the degree of democratic 
participation at the grass-roots level that is 
possible or desirable. In other words — 
which political system will, in the long 
run, prove more suitable for the task: a 
centralized dictatorial bureaucracy or a de- 
centralized democracy ? While China is 
committed to the first alternative, India has 
not yet proved that the democratic alter- 
native can supply the answer, The in- 
efficiency and unsuitability of the present 
English democratic system, which is grafted 
on the realities of the Indian social and 
economic complex, is becoming more and 
more patent, It is in this connection, with 
a view to saving democracy and finding 
a new workable alternative to Communism, 
that Vinoba Bhave and Jaya Prakesh Na- 
rayan (recently followed by General Ayyub 
in Pakistan) are searching for a new de- 
centralized form of government, The imme- 
diate and crucial issue is that development 
as imposed from above has not succeeded 
in assuring the enthusiasm and cooperation 
of the large masses in rural India. 82.7% 
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of the Indian population are villagers and 
naturally, despite the considerable achieve- 
ments in the development of heavy indust- 
ries, the success of the five-year plans is 
fundamentally doubful as long as no drastic 
progress is felt in rural life. 

But if the alternative to the revolution 
from above is an awakening spirit of volun- 
tarism from below, how can this be achiev- 
ed ? What techniques and procedures are to 
be evolved in order to unleash and direct 
democratic self-expression in terms of ac- 
tion and material and cultural change ? Can 
“guided democracy” be given concrete and 
operative content? A_ scientific attempt to 
provide practical answers to these burning 
questions is incorporated in Albert Mayer's 
book, “Pilot Project, India.” 

The book relates the story of a unique 
experiment: a Community Development 
Project, originaily conceived and carried out 
in a district of 97 villages in Northern 
India by Albert Mayer, an American town- 
planner. Similar experiments, introducing 
modern ideas and technology to the villages, 
were carried out in other parts of India, 
but had a very limited success since they 
operated in isolated, laboratory-like condi- 
tions, without being integrated into the 
economy and life of the neighboring vil- 
lage communities. 

For his experiment Mayer carefully se- 
lected average conditions and modest finan- 
cial aid, and thus rendered the success of 
his pilot project repeatable. Both scientifi- 
cally and practically the book's great 
value lies in its combination of theory and 
action, No preconceived general principles 
are laid down, but each problem or set of 
problems is analyzed as they arise in ac- 
tion, Together with the diagnosis a cure 
is suggested and applied, and its success or 
failure and repercussions are assessed, It 
is precisely its lack of this quality, and its 
overgeneralization into theories, that make 
a similar “microscopic study’’ by an anthro- 
pologist, S. C, Dube’s “India’s Changing 


India’s Changing Villages, S$, C. Dube, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London 1958. 


Villages,” * disappointing, particularly since 
iz follows the same author’s excellent de- 
scriptive work on “Indian Villages.’’ 

In the context of underdeveloped rural 
India the conception of “guided democracy” 
presupposes on the one hand an efficient 
administrative machinery correlating the vil- 
lage level with other villages in the dis- 
trict, as well as with the center, and on 
the other hand, a continuous awakening in 
the inert minds of conservative tradition- 
bound villagers, The evolution of techniques 
and methods in these two fields is the main 
theme of “Pilot Project, India.” 

Various organizational devices were im- 
provised not only to rationalize administra- 
tive work but also to democratize and 
encourage personal commitment on all le- 
vels. A typical problem which had to be 
faced was the traditional prestige  at- 
tached to the number of workers employed 
by a high official, even where the former 
are absolutely superfluous, A_ particularly 
interesting and significant position created 
was that of the “Rural Life Analyst,” a 
sociologist whose main role is “that of ana- 
lyzing the human relations structure as it 
is before the development program is 
launched and the changes that occur as the 
program is carried forward” (p. 32). By 
studying local conditions in terms of tra- 
ditional practices, reactions to change, etc., 
he renders invaluable assistance to the tech- 
nical specialists, as in the timing of activ- 
ities which may determine the degree of 
participation of the villagers. 


The chapter on the qualifications of fo- 
reign personnel working in underdeveloped 
countries is very illuminating and universal- 
ly useful, Albert Mayer concludes that 
success involves personality as an_ essential 
qualification, on a par with technical qua- 
lifications, “The fact,” he says, “is that 
technique without great imaginative adapt- 
ability, without skill in personal _ rela- 
tions and without sensitivity to situations 
and people, will not deliver the goods... 
the right man or woman will do equally 
well in India, in the Congo, or in Mexico.” 


Anthropologists 


often warn technicians 
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against disregarding indigenous customs and 
the fabric of social relations. Gandhi's 
success in the field of social reform as 


well as in political organization was largely . 


due to his capacity to identify himself with 
rural traditions and to harness them to 
his goal, The success of Mr, Mayer's Pilot 
Project is, to a large measure, similarly due 
to such a policy. The villager is thus in- 
volved not only on the mental plane, and 
for economic reasons, but also on_ the 
emotional plane as well, Examples of the 
employment of local traditions are such 
concepts as “development pilgrimage,” the 
revival of the ancient panchayat (the vil- 
lage elders’ council), religious dramas 
where the devil is associated with dirt and 
the hero with hygenic improvement, etc. 


Needless to say, all such audiovisual 
devices as cinema, slogans, processions, 
songs, etc, and above all demonstrations 


by actual performance, have been used in 
the dramatic battle to win the minds of 
the people and ensure their participation in 
the development activities. The psycholog- 
ical techniques developed by Mayer to gain 
the participation of the villagers bear a 
close resemblance to those employed by 
Gandhi political agitation, Thus 
on page 131 we read the following rule: 
“To start from simple felt needs and a 
showing of how they can be met, and then 
to go beyond to the satisfaction of induced 
felt needs. An example of this technique 
is to start with actions that the individual 
desires to undertake for his immediate 
economic benefit, and only later to reach 
out to those corporate activities and achieve- 
ments whose rewards are deeper but also 
more remote..." This is reminiscent of 
Gandhi's non-violent campaign, which start- 


in his 


ed with specific operations such as the 
salt boycott and gradually widened _ its 
targets while gaining momentum. 


The sensitive attention paid to the human 
factors involved and their acute observa- 
tion can be exemplified in the detection of 
the problem caused by the large number of 
visitors: “It had taken us a long time to 
be accepted by the villager, to convince 


him that we were there to help him, and 
not just collecting salaries, or with some 
obscure unacknowledged motive... Then all 
of a sudden, hordes of visitors... The vil- 
lager quickly concluded that... like all other 
government representatives he had known, 
our real interest had not been in him but 
in outside acclaim and promotion” (p. 
103, n, 4). 

By definition, a Community Develop- 
ment Project is multi-purpose and involves 
such varied aspects of social life as sanita- 
tion, adult education and seed improvement. 
Accordingly, the problems treated in Mr. 
Mayer's book are also varied. Naturally, 
some aspects of development are inevitably 
omitted and others are only briefly touched 
upon. For example, there is no mention 
of the problem of population pressure and 
birth-control; one would like to’ know more 
about the correlation and possible coordina- 
tion of the project with Vinoba Bhave’s land- 
gift (Bhoodan) One would 
also like to know more about the under- 
lying difficulties which prevented the co- 
operative movement from taking root. A 
minor criticism may be made of the refer- 
ences to the Indian village of ancient times 
as if it was self-contained. This too-often 
repeated idealized picture of 


movement, 


the ancient 
Indian village as an economically indepen- 
dent republic is, in fact, a modern romantic 
myth. There is plenty of historical evidence 


to show that the basic administrative unit 


in ancient India was the district (paral- 
lel to the administrative division of today’s 
Community Projects) and that a_ regular 
flow of mutual trade linked the villages 


with market towns. 

Since it is compiled from files of letters 
and documents the book suffers from a 
certain amount of inevitable repetition, and 
the chronological or logical sequence is 
not everywhere clear, But the reader who 
works his way through is compensated by 
a sense of reality, a feel of things, in read- 
ing what is a textbook and a source-book 
at the 


same time. 


It should be noted, in conclusion, that the 
basic problems Mayer encountered in his 
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pilot project are similar not only to those 
of other parts of India, but also of other 
underdeveloped countries, The lessons which 
the author honestly learns from both the 
successes and failures of his experiment are 
thus applicable elswhere. Hence the book 
may be said to be not only a model of 
inductive research in the social sciences but 
also a useful guide for local and foreign 
technicians participating in the great ad- 
venture of the developing countries in Asia 
and Africa. 

The techniques evolved by Mayer in his 
pilot project have in a large measure al- 
ready been applied to Community Projects 
in other parts of India, It is the ambition 
of the third five-year plan to bring all 
of India’s half a million villages under the 
Community Project scheme. Thus Albert 
Mayer's pioneering contribution to India’s 
rapidly changing rural pattern can hardly 
be underrated. As Taya Zinkin puts it: 

“India (after 1948—T.G.) owes more 
to Albert Mayer than perhaps to any other 
single foreigner; yet his name is known to 
few, and even those few are beginning 
to forget.” 


* India Changes! Taya Zinkin, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1958. 


Industrializing the Middle East 


INDUSTRIALIZATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST, KURT GRUNWALD and JOA- 
CHIM O. RONALL, Council for Middle 
Eastern Affairs Press, New York; 1960, 
394 pp. 


The first of the two authors of the book 
discussed here, Dr, Grunwald, is a profes- 
sional economist engaged for many years in 
practical work as the director of a bank 
and in research on the problems of the 
Middle East. His co-author, Mr, Ronall, 
was an Israel Foreign Ministry specialist in 
the same problems. 

It is surprising how few Israeli publica- 
tions there are on the economic problems 


of the region in which Israel finds herself 
at a time when the literature on this re- 
gion in European languages and espe- 
cially in English (American) is so profuse, 
though the wealth of material offered the 
interested reader is varied in quality, How- 
ever, the very abundance of available mate- 
rial gives the possibility of choice and of 
the serious study of political, economic and 
sociological trends in the Middle East. 

But this abundance of material not- 
withstanding, it is not an overstatement to 
say that this new book represents an im- 
portant contribution to the literature on the 
practical development of the Middle East, 
if only because the authors apparently left 
aside the general problems of development 
in order to confine themselves to the 
description of facts and problems of | in- 
dustrialization. 

We have emphasized the word “apparent- 
ly” since it is impossible — and _ the 
authors also state this in their book — 
to free the problems of industrialization 
from the general context of economic de- 
velopment. It would be most accurate to de- 
fine the present book as a study of the 
development of the Middle East with the 
emphasis on development by means of in- 
dustrialization, 

The present book is divided into two sec- 
tions, the first and shorter one dealing 
with more general problems, and_ the 
second describing the history and present 
situation of Middle Eastern industrializa- 
tion country by country — through Afgha- 
nistan, Cyprus, Egypt, Ethiopia, Iran, 
Iraq, Palestine and Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Syria, Sudan, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Yemen, and Libya. 

The number and names of the countries 
listed above may indeed give rise to the 
question, whether, for example, Afganistan 
or Ethiopia may be included within the 
“Middle East.” But many authors define 


this region arbitrarily. The authors them- 
selves admit this arbitrariness and comment 
(in the second chapter) that the Middle 
East (and the Near East) is not a well- 
defined area politically, ethnically or so- 
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cially. The authors point out, however, 
that there are a number of features which 
are generally common to the region under 
survey, such as Islam, the Arabic language 
and the “Ottoman tradition.” 

At the very beginning of the book Dr. 
Gruwald and Mr. Ronall describe the agrar- 
ian reforms in some of the Middle East- 
ern countries, attributing the first discus- 
sions on these reforms to the post-World 
War I period. In our opinion, however, 
these discussions began with the disintegra- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire and the end 
of World War I, The execution of these 
reforms has not been too encouraging, even 
in present-day Egypt, This failure in Egypt 
and some of the other countries may be 
explained by the fact that the compensa- 
tion which was paid to the former owners 
of the expropriated land was kept high 
and the amounts of land left in their hands 
were large enough to make possible the 
future existence of a landlord class in these 
countries. 


If we take into account the fact that 
(except for Egypt) less than half the 
arable land is actually cultivated, we may 
conclude that agro-social factors work to- 
gether with agricultural factors to influence 
the economic development of the surveyed 
areas in a negative manner, 

The human element is important in the 
process of industrialization both as “maker 
and market.” Since most of the weight of 
the growth in population falls on agriculture 
(especially in Egypt), industrialization 
must be considered to be the most efficient 
means of absorbing the surplus rural 
population. The authors are certainly just- 
ified in assuming that the growing popu- 
lation can serve as a market on condition 
that the growing labor force is provided 
with efficient means of production, 
though they ignore the need to guarantee 
this “labor force’ sufficient income in 
order for the workers to create effective 
demand, If we have understood the authors’ 
meaning correctly they apparently deny this. 
We do not want to ignore the difficulty in 
harmonizing the need for accumulation and 


for guaranteeing effective demand, in 
accordance with the growth of industrializa- 
tion. This contradiction, however, is not 
sharper than the contradiction between deny- 
ing the importance of effective demand (or 
ignoring it) and industrial expansion. 


Dr, Grunwald and Mr. Ronall mention 
the role of foreign capital and capitalists in 
the beginnings of early industrialization in 
some of the countries (Egypt, Syria and 
Lebanon in particular) as well as in pre- 
Kemalist Turkey, They also point to a 
certain degree of organic growth in this 
industrialization in the sense that a number 
of industrial enterprises developed from 
small and middle-sized workshops. They 
also comment that sometimes, as in the in- 
dustrialization of the Western countries and 
particularly England, the process was one of 
traders or landowners becoming industrial 
entrepreneurs. 

The role of government initiative in the 
establishment of industrial enterprises can- 
not, of course, be ignored: the authors point 
to the example of Mohammed Ali in Egypt 
in the 19th century, to Israel and to Turkey, 
which, knowingly or not, are following in 
the footsteps of Japan and some of the 
South American countries. 

If the authors are sceptical of the potential- 
ities of local technical and administrative 
resources in the region, they are pessimistic 
about what they call ‘the qualitative aspects 
of the human resources of the working 
population.” Their arguments are that the 
Middle Eastern worker belongs to a social 
system which has not been influenced by 
modern industrial economy, that the worker 
does not desire to increase his income by 
extra effort, and the like. Though industrial- 
ists may believe that labor is generally cheap 
in the Middle East, the authors believe that 
it is expensive since the lack of specializa- 
tion and stability raises the unit cost, The 
solution lies in replacing human labor power 
by mechanical equipment. The conditions in 
all the countries are, of course, not the 
same and there are exceptions (e.g. Pales- 
tine and Israel), but the general picture 
fits this description. 
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The authors of the book dwell only very 
shortly on the trade unions in the region 
and it is very difficult to obtain an idea of 
their nature where authentic unions do exist, 
Even if we accept the fact that the informa- 
tion is quite limited, this is an unfortunate 
lacuna, 

The authors have done well to devote a 
number of pages to the situation in educa- 
tion and health in the various parts of the 
region, since these are factors in industrial- 
ization and economic development in 
general, whose importance is not less than 
that of the more immediate factors of pro- 
duction and natural resources, Though al- 
most all of the countries of the region have 
compulsory education laws, illiteracy con- 
tinues to be quite prevalent, especially in 
the villages. The authors find the reason in 
the lack of sufficient funds to promote 
literacy, The question is whether the lack 
of funds is the only factor preventing the 
wiping out of illiteracy in most of the 
countries, The authors correctly describe the 
existence of “diploma holders’ prejudices 
against manual labor.’’ From the point of 
view of the possibilities of employment in 
countries which have still not completed the 
first agrarian stage of their development, 
the problem of the increase in the number 
of diploma-holders is a very difficult one. 

In order to obtain an instructive picture 
of the Middle Eastern economy at the pre- 
sent time, we need only look at the table 
(22) listing the countries completely or 
partially dependent on the export of a single 
product. We can see at a glance how much 
these countries need to variegate their pro- 
duction (and their exports) by industrializa- 
tion, Oil makes up 86% of Iran’s and Iraq's 
exports, cotton makes up 79% of Egypt's, 
coffee — 68% of Ethiopia’s exports, citrus 
fruits — 36% of Israel's, and tobacco — 
28% of Turkey's exports. 

Monoculture and “mono-export” are sym- 
toms of the need for industrialization and 
variegation of production, But we cannot 
ignore the fact that they can, at the same 
time, serve as factors or resources for eco- 
nomic development, though in practice they 


often serve only to enrich one of the social 
classes, The authors describe the establish- 
ment of the Development Board in Iraq 
in 1950, with the aim of utilizing the in- 
come from petroleum for social and econom- 
ic development. Kuwait's oil income, flow- 
ing into the ruling sheikh’s pockets, has 
raised the average annual income to about 
$1,000. An enlightened ruler, the sheikh 
has established modern hospitals, water in- 
stallations, schools, etc. In Saudi Arabia, on 
the other hand, the treasury has been chron- 
ically empty despite the vast oil income. 
Except for the construction of the Damman- 
Riyadh railway, of doubtful economic value, 
Saudi Arabian oil income has gone to 
maintain the many royal princes and the 
tribal sheikhs. 

For some reason Dr. Grunwald and Mr. 
Ronall assume that real industrial expansion, 
in the full sense, can only be carried 
out under conditions of a totalitarian re- 
gime, and that otherwise it remains “an 
undesigned and accidental process’: (As 
an example they point to the manufacture 
of false teeth and to diamond polishing in 
Israel.) 

If this is so, we should have to come to 
the conclusion that the process of political 
democratization was a hindrance to in- 
dustrialization in the Middle East; if not in 
all the countries, then at least in a large 
number of them — an assumption which is 
both dangerous and incorrect, 

It is difficult not to be tempted to add 
comments, both positive and negative, on 
other parts of the book, but our space is 
limited, In order for this book to be evaluat- 
ed justly, it must be read, Those satisfying 
themselves only with the reviews will find 
themselves the losers" We may add that the 
170 statistical tables (mostly non-complicat- 
ed ones), the five maps (natural resources, 
ancient trade routes, chief transportation 
routes, airfields, refineries and _pipe-lines, 
and population in 1958-59), the lengthy 
bibliography and the complete index of 
names and subjects, add a great deal to 
this very important book. 

I. GUELFAT 
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UAR Five-Year Industrialization 
Plan 

The Cairo daily Al Ahram stated recently 
that the UAR’s new five-year industrializa- 
tion plan will cost LE434 million, of which 
LE151 million will be in Egyptian currency 
and LE283 million foreign currency. The 
plan is intended to double the UAR’s 
national income within ten years. 

The investment will be spread over the 


Oil refining (construction of refinery) 


Oil prospecting 


Chemical and petrochemical industries 


Spinning and textile plants 
Basic metal industries 
Engineering industries 
Quarries 

Food processing industries 
Spare parts plant 

Technical education 
Village industries 


Chemical industries (additions) 


Food industries (additions) 


Weaving and textiles (additions) 


At the completion of the five-year plan 
the UAR’s gross industrial production will 
be increased by LE407 million annually and, 
as a result, the country’s national income 
will be increased by LE190 million, The 
execution of this plan will enable the 
employment of 193,000 new workers, whose 
total wages will amount to LE22 million 
annually. 


Economic Situation in the 
Syrian Region 


An article published in the economic 
annual of the Aleppo Chamber of Com- 
merce and reviewed in Al Ahram gave de- 
tails of the economic situation in the 
Northern (Syrian) Region of the UAR during 
1959. 

The commercial situation in this period 
was considerably affected by the drought 
which prevailed in Syria for the third suc- 


period in question in the following manner: 


First year LE 80,931,000 
Second year * 158,715,000 
Third year 99,637,000 
Fourth year 66,552,000 
Fifth year 28,414,000 


The breakdown of investments shows the 


following allocated for specific in- 
dustries : 


sums 


LE 66,200,000 
’ 16,327,000 
” 83,200,000 
* 43,800,000 
* 46,900,000 
’ 57,600,000 

8,000,000 
”” 30,100,000 
"2,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,900,000 
5,600,000 
1,600,000 
4,800,000 


cessive year and led to a reduction in the 
volume of exports, The Syrian Ministry of 
Commerce and the Board of Directors of 
the Syrian Central Bank took measures to: 
limit exports and to maintain the Region's 
foreign currency reserves at a stable level. 
As a result imports were reduced by LS90 
million, while exports, which reached a 
record level in 1957, dropped to LS212 
million. Thus the trade deficit was LS280 
million in 1959. 

This gap in Syria's foreign trade balance 
was covered by oil royalties, customs and 
gold trading, and the income from the ex- 
penditures of foreign companies and institu- 
tions, as well as the return of Syrian 
capital from abroad and money remitted to 
the Northern Region by Syrian emigrants. 

Imports in 1959 consisted mainly of 
machinery, various types of equipment and 


generators for industrial and agricultural 
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use, In the same year the mutual trade be- 
tween the two regions of the UAR in- 
creased, and the foundations of their eco- 
nomic union were laid, Exports from the 
Southern to the Northern Region increased 
to more than LS40 million (from LS13 
million in 1946), 

The exports from Syria to Egypt increased 
from LS9 million before the implementa- 
tion of union to LS55 million afterwards. 
Because of the severe drought the Syrian 
Region could not export flour to Egypt, but, 
on the other hand, it exported such articles 
as silk threads, textiles, nylon stockings and 
apricots, 

The Southern Region came to Syria's aid 
in order to offset the ravages of the drought. 
The UAR signed an agreement with the 
United States for the supply of 75,000 tons 
of wheat and 175,000 tons of barley for 
Syria. 

The UAR authorities also decided on a 
number of economic concessions in the 
Northern Region, Custom duties on such 
basic food articles as butter, oil and cheese 
were lifted, and many items previously 
banned from the markets were made avail- 
able for sale. Duties on luxury articles like 
radio and television sets were also reduced. 

The author of the survey in Al Ahram 
concludes by stating that the Syrian Central 
Bank has succeeded in overcoming the econ- 
omic crisis which prevailed in the Syrian 
Region in 1959, and in maintaining the 
value and purchasing power of the Syrian 
currency. This enabled the acquisition of 
the foreign currency required to pay for 
the Region’s essential imports. 


Egyptian Budget for 1960-61 
Details of the Egyptian Region’s new 
LE700,665,000 budget for the 1960-61 
fiscal year were recently announced, The 
following specific items of expenditure are 
of interest : 
Defense and security LE 103,000,000 
Education and social services ° 181,000,000 


Oil industry * 154,000,000 
Aswan High Dam 80,500,000 
Transport and communications ” 81,000,000 
Services 21,000,000 


Suez Canal Development ** 19,000,000 
Electricity projects 16,000,000 
Repayment of debts *” 15,000,000 
Housing projects ” 14,000,000 
Health services 13,000,000 


Local government 1,000,000 


Cooperative Societies in Egypt 


The Cairo Al Akhbar reported a meeting 
between the Minister for Agrarian Reform 
for the Egyptian Region of the UAR and 
200 secretaries of cooperative societies in 
the area covered by the agrarian reform, 
which embraces a million fellaheen. The 
participants praised the achievements of the 
agrarian reform in increasing the incomes 
oft those fellaheen who are organized within 
the cooperative framework, 


The discussion revealed that the average 
income of the fellah had increased greatly 
during the period since the reform was in- 
troduced. In the Simbillawein area, for 
example, per capita income rose from LE10 
per annum to LE46; similarly, income in the 
El Minya area rose from LE17 to LE45. 

The Minister for Agrarian Reform called 
upon the secretaries of the cooperative 
societies to spare no efforts to improve the 
situation of the fellabeen in general. 


Land Distribution in Iraq 


Ittihad a-Shaab, the Baghdad Communist 
daily, reports that the Iraqi authorities have 
recently executed the distribution of 625,000 
dunams of land in various parts of the 
country, 

This land redistribution is part of a 
widespread program covering a total of 
187,500 hectares, whose final implementa- 
tion has been delayed because of various 
complications, One of these complications, 
the Iraqi newspaper reports, was the pressure 
exerted by the large landowners, who 
adopted many measures to sabotage the 
execution of the agrarian reform. The Iraqi 
authorities eventually managed to overcome 
these difficulties, and more than 375,000 
hectares of land will distributed this year 
to landless fellaheen, 
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Jordan Develops Phosphate Exports 

The Jordanian press recently published in- 
formation about the development of that 
country’s prosphate resources, the richest in 
the entire Middle East; they contain up to 
30% pure phosphate. 

The United States has approved a loan 
of $1,500,000 to Jordan for the exploita- 
tion of its phosphates resources. This loan 
will enable the fields (situated near the 
capital city of Amman) to be brought up 
to a total production of 600,000 tons an- 
nually. The largest concentrations are found 
at Rusifa, Large concentrations have also 
been found recently in the El Hasa area, 

The director of the Jordanian Phosphate 
Company announced that his company ex- 
ported 500,000 tons of phosphate in 1959 
and has signed agreements to supply a total 
of 300,000 tons this year to Yugoslavia, 
Japan, Spain, Greece, India, Czechoslovakia 
and Italy. A Jordanian delegation which 
visited Japan has prepared the way for the 
signature of an agreement on the supply of 
200,000 tons of phosphates to Japan. 


Industrial Development in Lebanon 


Several economic missions have recently 
visited Lebanon in order to investigate pros- 
pects for investment in industrial develop- 
ment, The Beirut E/ Amal, which reported 
this, added some interesting figures on 
Lebanon’s industrial development : 

® In 1959 there were 3,475 industrial 
enterprises, compared with 2,041 in 1949. 

@ The total capital invested in Lebanon's 
industries is estimated at LL375 million, as 
compared with LL80 million in 1949, 

@ Lebanese industry employs 26,985 work- 
ers. 

According to El Amal, what Lebanon 
needs most of all are skilled industrial 
workers and experts, The Lebanese Govern- 
ment is at present erecting a technical train- 
ing school in order to meet this demand. 


New Dam in the Sudan 


According to the Sudanese A-Sudan el- 
Jedid, the Khartoum Government has de- 


cided to carry out the project for the 
Khashm el-Girba dam as urgently as pos- 
sible, It is hoped to complete the scheme by 
July 1963. The dam will be erected on the 
Atbara River and will hold one billion 
cubic meters of flood water per year, 
approximately equal to 13% of all the Nile 
flood waters and about 20% of the volume 
of the water blocked by the Aswan High 
Dam in Egypt. The water trapped by this 
dam will be included in the calculation of 
the water allotted to the Sudan according to 
the last agreement on the Nile waters, 


The Sudan is interested in completing the 
project before July 1963 in order to settle 
the inhabitants of Wadi Halfa, which is to 
be flooded by the Aswan High Dam. 


ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 
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